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PILGRIM’S WAY SONG. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD, 


I’m bound to the house of my Father; 
O draw not my feet from the way, 
Nor stop me these wild-flowers to gather; 
They droop at my touch and decay ! 

I think of the flowers that are blooming 
In beauty unfading above, 

The wings of kind angels perfuming, 
Who fly down on errands of love, 


Of earth's shallow ‘waters the drinking 
Is powerless my thirst to allay; 
Their taste is of tears, while we're sinking 
Beside them where quicksands betray. 
I jong for the fount ever living, 
That flows by my Father's own door, 
With waters so sweet and life-giving, 
To drink and to thirst never more. 


The gold of th‘s bright happy dwelling, 
Makes all lower gold to look dim; 

Its treasures all treasures excelling, 
Shine forth and allure me to Him, - 

The gems of this world I am treading 
In dust, where as pebbles they lie; 

To win the rich pearl that is shedding 
Its lustre so pure from on high. 


For pains a torn spirit is feeling, 
No balsam from earth it receives; 
I go to the tree that is healing, 
To drop in my wounds from its leaves. 
A child that is weary with roaming, 
Returning in gladness to see 
Its home, and its parents, I’m coming— 
My Father, I hasten to thee! 








THE SEASONS. 
BY & GERMAN WHO DIED IN 1676, 
In fair Spring’s {resh-budding hours, 
What adorns olf gatden-bowers ! 
Little flowers, 


When departing Spring we mourn, 
What is shed from Summer’s horn? 
Hay and corn. 


What is Autumn’s bounteous sign— 
Mark of Providence divine? 
Fruit and wine. 


When old Winter, hobbling slow, 
Comes, what do we gain—d'ye know? 
Ice and snow, 


Hay and corn, and little flowers, 

Ice, snow, fruit and wine are ours, 
Given to us every year, 

By Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
As they each in turn appear. 


Spring gives treasure, Summer pleasure, 
Autumn gladdens, W inter saddens, 
Spring revives, Summer thrives, 
Autumn pleases, Winter freezes. 


Therefore, friends, we all have reason 
To extol each coming season; 
Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Honor, counsel, deeds sublime, 
Are the precious gifts of Time. 








PITY FOR THE SLAVES. 


A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job, 


He was shocked! sir, like you, and answered—“Oh, no! 
What? rob our good neighbor! I pray you don’t go, 
- Besides, the man’s poor, his orchard’s his bread, 

Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 


“You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 

If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.” 


They spoke, and Tom pondered—“I seo they will go; 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 


“If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His spples might hang till they dropped from the tree; 
’ Bat since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 

He will lose none by me though I get a few,” 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 

And went with his comrades the apples'to seize; 

He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan; 

He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 
Cowrrr. 








SOUND THE GOSPEL OF LIBERTY. 
From the Madisonian. 
BY T. A. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Sound the Gospe} of Liberty—sound 
The glad tidings gcross the deep sea, 
Far away to the uttermost bound , 
Of the Earth—we are free! we are free! 


Let the bondmen of Europe rejoice ! 
Blow the trumpet, ye Isles of the sea! 
For America lifts up her voice; 
The world is redeemed—we are freo ! 


Clap your hands, every nation on earth ! 
Shout aloud all ye sons of the sea! 

For the reapers of vengeance come forth 
To the harvest now ripe—we are free! 


We’ve gathered the tares from the wheat 
Tho’ as thick as the sands on the sea, 
Which we crush by the iron-shod feet 
Of the war-hoise of Fame—we are free! 


When America lifts up her voice, 

And her thunders have shaken the sea; 
Then let Europe—let Asia rejoice— 

The world is redeemed—weE ark FreE! 


The Madisonian is growing incendiary— 
what a beautiful song for the slave of the 
South !—Eb. Pui. 


NEW-YORK FOREVERW 


A committee of the legislature have reported in 
favor of the repeal of the nine months law. We un- 
derstand that ten times the number have been or- 
dered to be printed. ‘The report is spoken of 
asan excellent one. We cannot express our 
feelings when we look back some five years 
and remember that thejabolitionists were threaten- 
ed with penal enactments to put an end to their 
fanaticism, and now they standup as a body 
whose principles are defended in the legislature 
of this State, and whose influence and respecta- 
bility are confessedly acknowledged. The 
Whig party during the last political struggle tal- 
ked of giving a banner to that State who should 
give the greatest vote, according to its popula- 
tion, for them. We make the same proposition 
to the abolitionists in those States whose statute 
books are black with the sin of oppression. 
Massachusetts—**‘Old Massachusetts,”’ has al- 
ways held herself as the State whose popula- 
tion would first imbibe anti-slavery principles, 
and clean the State of the last vestige of slavery. 
Shall she be beaten? 

New-York threatens it hard. She will take 
the palm we verily believe. She seems deter- 
mined upon it. She has made her last bow to 
the patriarchal institution. Liberty is convales- 
cent in her midst. Every day adds to her pow- 
er. The bloom of health is returning to her 
cheek, and her limbs grow strong. Kindness 
and sympathy are doing wonders for her. 
Every breath of the legislature is instinct with 
life toher. ‘It is marrow to her bones.’”’ Cast 
out, despised, and abused as she has been by 
two millions of her children, how must she feel 
as she witnesses every day their returning al- 
legiance, and hears their whisperings of repen- 
tance, their determination to yield no longer to 
the cursed enactments of the monster that has 
rioted upon their hopes and been protected by 
the “‘glorious immunities of thelaw.”” We say, 
then, to the legislature, redeem the State! Ex- 
punge all laws that recognize any alliance, any 
sympathy for the abominable system. Wash 
the face of the Empire State clean, that once 
more she may look forth Clear as the sun, fair as 
the moon, and terrible as an army with banners. 
Sunder herembrace with slavery, and she will 
be redeemed indeed. Such a redemption she 
has never known. She has always had this 
leprosy in her midst—secretly if not openly, 
morally if not legally. Her mighty energies 
have felt its benumbing influence; but the ‘day 
of her redemption draweth nigh. ‘The present 
doings of the representatives of the people show 
the determination of the people for the future. 
The struggle has been hard, long, fiercely con- 
tested; and many a bold warrior has fainted by 
the way almost, but brother abolitionists of all 
classes, we say, hold on—steadily, firmly, gen- 
erously giving honor where it is due, and our 
country will be free. When once the point is 
settled, that‘N. York is redeemed,’ the verdict 
willbe sure without specipal pleading. With N. 
York, Massachusetts, (that marriage law will 
strip her ofthe banner we fear,) Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, (she must yield in less than four 
years,) Indiana, (can she hold back?) aad, in 
four years, who knows about little Delaware, 
without a distillery, (temperance and freedom 
go well together,) and Kentucky, (the Rich- 
mond Enquirer says she is ours already, but 
without either of the latter,) what will slavery 
do at the:next Presidential election? She will 
either find the North united against her, and its 
electoral vote given to a man who dare stand up, 
like Wm. H. Seward, against her demands, or 
she will gointo the House of Representatives 
to take her last farewell. No one should doubt 
that the same ratio of progression for the coming 
four years with which we have moved for the 
last four years, settles this matter; and we can 
tell the ‘‘doubter”’ that our momentum is twen- 
ty-five per cent. greater than at any former 
period. 

He who stays penned upina city, whose in- 
terest demands that he should be blind, lest he 
should starve, may think us enthusiastic; but he 
who mingles with the people, who goes into 
their houses and reaches the truth by fair and 
impartial investigation, will agree with us, that 
the facts are as we state them. Men are think- 
ing, and ‘Sartor Resartus’’ says, that of all be- 
ings in this world the Devil fears a thinking 
man the most. We expect abolitionists to 
work, as well as think, and the reward. of their 
hands will be given them.—Nat. 2. S. Staod. 














VALUATION RETURNS, SLAVE PAUPERISM. 


The total valuation of real and personal estates 
in Massachusetts, is, in round numbers, $299,- 
000,000. Increase since 1831, $91,000,000. 
It should be remarked that the valuation of 1831 
was taken at a time of general prosperity, when 
real estate, and indeed every species of property, 
was high, and still rising im value. ‘The in- 
creas¢ of value is the net gain, after deducting 
the immense losses of our citizens by bad south- 
ern debts, since 1836. as it is; Massachusetts 
has added to its capital a little more than 4 1-3 
percent. per anum. ‘The common estimate, 
(sustained by the valuations of other periods,) 
is, that free labor adds six per cent, yearly, to 
its capital. Nordo we doubt. that the result 
would show it, in this case, but for the south- 
ern losses referred to. If so, the amountof that 
loss may be estimated.—Suppose the gain from 
1831 to °36, the years of prosperity, to have 
been six per cent. ‘The total gain of those years 
would be $74,880,000. Deduct this from the 
total actual gain, and we have only $16,120,000, 
as the result of four years labor. At the regu- 
lar rate, it should have been $49,920,000. So 
that the Joss to one State, since 1836, is $33,- 





800,000, or 11,000,000 per annum, What has 





become of it? Gone into the vortex"of ‘‘suspen- 
ded’’- southern debt, or lost by those measures 
of government which slavery dictated; but chief- 
ly through the first named leak. A shoedealer, 
in Haverhill, for instance, told us that he had 
lost 12 to $16,000 since 1836, entirely by bad 
southern debts. This is the experience of 
thousands. Many havelost by New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore merchants, who 
themselves lost by slaveholders, and so were 
unable to pay the Massachusetts manufacturer, 
— The loss to our State from slavery, then, has 
been sixteen dollars a year, to every inhabitant 
of this State, for the last four years! ‘Think of 
it, fellow citizens! And remember, that while 
the merchant and the manufacturer may lose 
this, in the first instance, yet, in the end, itis 
so much money taken from the products of la- 
bor, and the labouring classes of the people. 

Take another view of it. In our free States 
one-half of the poupulation do the work of able 
bodied laborers. Yet in these ten years, after, 
deducting our immense losses, they have ad- 
ded but 4 1-3 per cent, a year to our wealth. 
Turn now to a slave State, of nearly the same 
population. North Carolina has 786,000 peo- 
ple. Outof a given population of slaves, only 
one-third do the work of able bodied laborers. 
And of the white people of N. Carolina. two- 
thirds live upon the labor of the slaves.—So that 
less than one-fifth of its inhabitants are to be 
reckoned as producers. But call it one-third, 
to make the case as favorable to slavery as pos- 
sible, Suppose, too, that the valuation of each 
was the same, ten years ago. The result is 
this. Each laborer in Massachusetts lias sup- 
ported two persons and laid up $33,89 a year, 
besides. While each laborer in North Carolina, 
having four persons to support, has sunk $17,77 
a year, or nearly two per cent. So that allow- 
ing the value of the labor of a slave in North 
Carolina to be equal to that of a freeman in 
Massachusetts, North Carolina would have lost, 
in ten years, on the same capital, not less than 
41,600,000. And if the valuation of North 
Carolina does not show such a result, it is only 
because the regular yearly, and other periodical 
drains she is able to make on the North, in the 
way of bad debts, and the like, cover it up. 
Massachusetts, alone, has lost enough, and 
more than enough, to make up the loss to North 
Carolina by her slavery, the last ten years. Yet, 
our free labor has made us rich! 

A pro-slavery wholesale merchant of this city, 
told us, some time since, that the average loss 
of northern men on their southern business, 
was from 10 to fifteen per cent. in good times; 
that is, when southern men professed to pay 
their debts. Add to this, the immense 
sums drawn from the North bythe periodical 
general bankruptcies of the South, and in other 
ways, and it will be evident that the servile 
North is taxed with the whole cost of suppor- 
ting slavery, while the lordly despots of the 
South reap all the profit. And if we are not 
reduced to general poverty, it because,even the 
drafts of lazy, spendthrift slavery, do not exhaust 
quite all the energies and profits of freedom. 
Had there been no slavery in our land, the 
valuation of Massachusetts would have been 
$332,000,000, instead of its present amount, 
going no further back thanten years. ‘The 
Democratic party propose to reduce northern 
labor to the level of southern labor, and so equal- 
ize northern and southern credit, and enable the 
South to bleed us once more, at their leisure. 
Senator Walker admitted that this was the de- 
signed effect of the sub-treasury policy. ‘The 
Whig party propose to equalize northern and 
southern credit, by an U.S. Bank, and a revival 
of the ‘‘credit system,”’ of which it is the centre, 
and so enable the South to bleed us once more. 
Both strive to make slavery and freedom, hon- 
esty and knavery, of equal worth in the market. 
Vain attempt! How long shall such parties be 
supported? How long shall the free North con- 
sentto be taxed to sustain the slaveholding 
of the South?—Sree American. 








THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Below is the second of the anti-slavery arti- 
cles which Ex. Gov. Hill wrote in 1819 before 
he and his party had abandoned democratic 
principles. We copy itfrom the N. H. Patriot 
and State Gazette for Nov. 30, 1819. Itspeaks 
for itself and bears a ‘most noble testimony 
against the extension of slavery in this Union, 
and against the whole system of ‘man-stealing 
and brokerage in blood.’ 


APOSTACY OF 


From the New Hampshire Patriot for Nov. 31, 1819. 
Slavery in the States. 


The excitement produced in Congress at the 
last session on the limitation of slavery in the 
proposed new state of Missouri, is probably 
yetinthe recollection of most of our readers. 
It will be remembered that when the bill for ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Union was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Tallmadge of N. Y. moved an amendment-to the 
effect, that the further introduction of slavery or 
involuntary servitude be prohibited except for 
the punishment of crimes, and that all the chil- 
dren born within the said State after the admis- 
sion thereof into the Union, shall be free atthe 
age of 25 years—that this amendment was ably 
supported by Messrs. ‘I'allmadge, Livermore, 
Mills and others, and was opposed by Messrs. 
Clay, Cobb, Barbour and others—that on taking 
the question, the amendment was carried in the 
affirmative by avote of 79 against 67, 12 ma- 
jority—that Mr. Tallmadge’s amendment was 
afterwards rejected by the Senate, and the bill 
sent back to the House as it was originally re- 
norted—and that the House persisting in this 
amendment until the/elose of the session, the 
bill for admitting Missouri into the Union was 
lost, and it remains still under the territorial 
government. ‘The language made use of in this 
debate by the opponents to the amendment, 
particularly that of Mr. Cobb of Georgia, and 
Mr. Scott, the delegate {rom Missouri, contain- 
ed more of intemperance and acrimony than of 
sound reason and argument;—the burden of the 
argument was, that slavery was a sad thing, an 
evil which we could not get rid of; but that it 
was. better that the poor slaves should spread 
themselves over alarge suface, and breath the 
open air of the west, than to be confined to the 
marshes and morasses of the Atlantic, 

The question remaining in suspense until a 
new session and a new Congress, the most un- 
warrantable means have been resorted to, espe- 
cially in the territory of Missouri, to. forestall 
public opinion, and to produce a decision by 
Congress favorable to the perpetuity of slavery 





in the vast tracts of America west of the Missis- 
sippi. In nearly every county of that territory, 
persons calling themselves ‘the grand jury,’ 
have presented the national representatives, in 
manner and form similarto the presentment of 
criminals by grand juries in New-England, for 
presuming to interfere on the subject of slavery; 
a newspaper called the Enquirer published at 
St Lonis has fed the flame of excitement by ap- 
peals to the avarice and the vilest passions of 
ofthe people of Missouri; and Mr. Charless, 
who publishes the Missouri Gazette, has been 
proscribed, and undue means taken to prevent 
thecireulation of his paper, for publishing arti- 
cles against slavery, (among them some extracts 
from the pen of the immortal Jefferson;) although 
he published every thing that could be offered 
in its favor; and matters have even been carried 
so far, thata philanthropist at Franklin in that 
territory, who had the independence and cour- 
age toiggise his voite against the crying sin of 
slaveryjin a land of freedom, was actually assail- 
ed by amob, and afterwards indicted by another 
‘grand jury’ for causing a riot! ‘This violence 
in that erritory, we are confident will not fur- 
ther thecause of the advocates of slavery; so far 
from it, the feelings of the friends of mankind at 
a distance are already aroused to the importance 
of the subject. 

A large and respectable meeting has been hol- 
den in the aity of New York, and resolutions 
passed which speak the sentiments of the nation, 
‘that Congress have aclear and indisputable 
power, by the constitution, to prohibit the ad- 
mission of slavery into any State or Territory 
hereafter to be formed and admitted into the 
Union’—that the admission of slavery would be 
‘contrary to the spirit of our free and excellent 
constitution’—that public thanks are due to 
those members of Congress who opposed the 
admission of slavery in Missouri—and that the 
Representatives and Senators from New York 
are requested to use their utmost endeavors to 
prevent the further extension of slavery in the 
United States. A committee of correspondence, 
composed of the most respectable inhabitants 
ofthe city, has addressed letters to various 
parts of the Union, requesting their concurrence 
in exertions to prevent the spread of slavery. 
Meetings at Philadelphia, in New Jersey, &c. 
have also taken up the subject warmly; and 
memorials for Congress are preparing, intended 
to show the constitufionality of prohibiting sla- 
very in the new States. 

The National Intelligencer, noticing the pro- 
ceedings at New York, says—‘We witness 
them with profound regret. ‘The worthy men 
who are atthe bottom ofthem, know not what 
mischief may result from them. ‘The creation 
of geographical parties in our country is one of 
the least of the evils we apprehend from a fur- 
ther agitation of this question, in the spirit in 
which it hascommenced*’ What other or grea- 
ter evil than the first alluded to by the Intelli- 
gencer, have we to fear from the agitation of 
this question? _Great_ as we had apprehended 
that ¢qvil (and we feared none other,) we think 
the question should be met boldly. Is it to 
supposed the spiritin which the Clays, the 
Scotts and the Cobbs commenced the discussion 
of this subject, is to deter the friends of manu- 
mission from again broaching it? Will it pro- 
duce personal rencontres among the members of 
Congress? Is it the fear that the members will 
be killed off by duels, that touches the editors 
of the Intelligencer with so much sensibility? 
Ordo they feara revolt among the blacks in 
those States where slavery is tolerated, in con- 
sequence of bringing this subject before Con- 
gress? We cannot see how measures to pre- 
vent the spread ofan evil already alarming, can 
produce such a result—of course, we cannot be- 
lieve this was one of the evils apprehended. 

Whoever has been brought up among the well 
cultivated, though rough fields of New Englar.d, 
and sees them constantly improving under the 
diligent and laborious hand of a free white popu- 
ulation; whoever witnesses our neat and trim 
houses and cottages, our well. stocked granaries 
—our farms. at the interval of every furlong, 
with our herds of cattle—is sensibly struck 
with the contrast which such a scene affords to 
that of a country where slavery is tolerated— 
where the rich white man lives in idleness, and 
the poor white man, who does not own slaves, 
is more miserable if possible than the slaves 
themselves. ‘There the land appears almost a 
watte—there perhaps at the distance of one to 
half a dozen leagues is one lord of the soil; and 
may, be even he is embarrassed in his pecunia- 
ry concerns, while his miserable dependants are 
poor indeed; his slaves, half-starved and in rags, 
worry out their daily task. ‘The very ground 
on which they toil seems to be cursed. 

I\ is a remark made by Virginians themselves, 
that their soil is constantly growing poorer and 
less productive; and this is produced in conse- 
quence of employing slaves in its cultivation. 
Her population, excepting in the western and 
mountainous parts, is certainly not increasing. 
Virginia is the largest, and was the most popu- 
lous Statein the Union; why is she now less 
than New York, and even less than Pennsylva- 
niain population? Because she tolerates slave- 
ry. Such is the superiority of laboring free- 


men over slaves, that whoever lives twenty, 


years willsee the new State of Maine a more 
wealthy and more populous State than old Vir- 
gina. Her first and most eminent statesmen 
acknowledge that slavery is an evil—they plan- 
nedthe Colonization Society to rid themselves 
of the fugitive blacks. Why do they wish to 
entail the curse which has fixed to them, upon 
the rising States of the West? ‘They assisted 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves into this 
coyntry from Africa by a national law. Why 
would they permit their introductionn into the 
new States? They haveseen some families 
murdered by slaves—they have seen fugitive 
slaves embody themselves, and from their fast- 
ness spread terror and dismay through the sur- 
rounding country—they have often apprehen- 
ded a general rising of the slaves for the purpose 
of rooting out the whites. Does ‘misery love 
company,’ that they now wish other States to 
be euljected to the same murders and terrors and 
fearful apprehensions? 

. Whatever may be the public feeling South of 
the Potomic, there is but one sentiment North 
of the Chesapeak on this subject—and that is, 
if the evil which already exists cannot be pre- 
vented, at least that slavery shall not be per- 
mitted beyond its present confines. It is a so- 
lecism, an absurdity, to say we are republicans 
and friends of freedom, while we contend not 





for the emancipation of the blacks, and the res- 





triction of slavery in those ‘Territories which 
are about to unfurl the American banner as stars 
in our republican contellation. 








ANOTHER LETTER OF MR. ADAMS. 


The following letter from the venerable sen- 
ior counsel in the case of the Africans, addres- 
sed to the committee in New York, contains 
some appropriate and important comments on 
the decision of the Supreme Court, showing 
certain points which were not touched upon in 
that document, and which might have been 
treated of without going beyond the record. It 
may give some additional interest to the letter, 
as well as to some other points in the history of 
this case, fo advert toa fact to which we have 
been surprised at not seeing any allusion by the 
public press. It is the circumstance that Mr. 
‘Adams received from President Madison, more 
than thitty'years agoy;a commission Us Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Be- 
ing then enlisted in political life, he declined 
the honor. Had he accepted, he would now 
have been the oldest judge on the bench, prob- 
ably the Chief Justice. Having. pursued the 
other line of public service for thirty years, and 
reached the highest honors as a diplomatist, as 
a statesman, as a legislator and as Cuier Mac- 
ISTRATE Of the Union, he now re-appears in the 
character of a counsellor, and gains the greatest 
forensic triumph in the most momentous judi- 
cial trial of modern ily It has been well 
remarked by the Commercfal Advertiser, in in- 
troducing the letter to its readers, “it shows 
with what real energy the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent has entered upon the examination of this 
case—how keen is his perception of great prin- 
ciples, and how fearlessly he grapples with 
them, and with evéry thing, in his pursuit of 


right and JUSTICE.”—Emancipator. 


Messrs. Simon S. Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt and 

Lewis Tappan. N. York. 

Wasuineton, March.17th, 1841. 

Gentlemen:—I cordially sympathise with 
you in rejoicing at the decision in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the Africans 
captured within the maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States by “Lieutenant Gedney, were 
then, and that those of them who survive yet, 
are free and not slaves. But besides this ques- 
tion, the only one directly decided by the Su- 
preme Court, because not there contested, there 
were several others involved in it of deep inter- 
est to our country and to human liberty, some 
of which were decided in the District and Cir- 
cuit Courts and affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
but of which I cannot consider the decisions in 
the lower Courts authoritative in any case which 
may hereafter arise. 

The first of theseis the right of visitation 
and seizure exercised by Lieutenant Gedney, 
upon the high seas, over the Amistad, a foreign 
vessel, in time of peace. By what law of na- 
tions or of the land did he board the vessel, take 
her by force and bring her into the harbor of 
New London? 

The second is by what right he seized, with- 
out warrant from acivil magistrate, more than 
twenty freemen on the soil of the State of New 
York, and transported them by sea to the State 
of Connecticut. Is the nullus liber homo ca- 
piatur of Magna Charta not law in the State of 
New York? 

Thirdly.—Ifthe Africans, when visited and 
seized by Lieut. Gedney, were free, and not 
slaves, pirates or robbers, was not the Amistad 
and her cargo in their possession, their property 
taken by the right of war from their vanquished 
enemy, and indispensably necessary to them to 
convey them hoine? - 

Fourthly. —Ruiz and Montez and Antonio 
were prisoners. But coming within our terri- 
torial jurisdiction, they might have been libera- 
ted upon habeas corpus, But if Antonio was a 
slave he was their property+—what right had we 
to take him from them, and give him, not tu his 
former master who was dead, but to a Spanish 
vice counsel, who could have no more right to 
him than the August Queen Regent, whose 
heart was so deeply afflicted by the discomfitures 
of Pipi or Pepe. 

Filthly.—The Supreme Court gave no decis- 
ion upon the right of the United States to ap- 
peal, as a party to the suit, from the judgment 
of the courts below. But what would the Court 
have done witha private suitor who should 
have made himself a party to the cause upon 
false pretences? 

Sixthly.—What would the Court have done 
with an officer of the lower court conspiring 
with a private suitor, to spirit away thirty-six 
prisoners in the judicial custody and protection 
of the Court, and ship them off by stealth to 
the public vengeance of the barracoons of 
Cuba? } 

Seventhly.—If Lieutenant Gedney was enti- 
tled to salvage for recapturing from African free- 
men their prize of war, and restoring it to their 
enemies from whom they had taken it, why 
was he not entitled to salvage for the slave An- 
tonio surrendered to the Spanish viee cousul, to 
be restored to the representatives of Captain 
Ferrer as merchandize? Inthe Antelope, Capt. 
Jackson was allowed salvage for the slaves de- 
livered up to the Spanish consul. 

Eighthly.—The Supreme Court gave no de- 
cision upon the fraudulent Spanish * passports 
produced by Ruiz and Montez and attempted to 
be palmed off upon the Courts, not only as val- 
id passports, but as incontestable title deeds, in- 
to the validity of which the Courts themselves 
had no right to inquire. brat 

Ninthly.—The Court gave no opinion upon 
the neglect of the American Secretary of State 
to contest the utterly inadmissible claims of the 
Spanish minister, throughout the whole corres- 
pondence on this subject, nor upon the mon- 
strous doctrines of the late Attorney General 
Grundy, in his official counsel to the President 
on this oceasion. Nor upon that inconceivable 
lettre de cachet from Martin Van Buren, with- 
out even the authentication of his official char- 
acter, except by the countersign of the Secreta- 
ry of State, and so loosely and heedlessly issu- 
ed thatit became necessary to send it back for 
correction, to give it so much as an appearance 
of validity. 

‘That order, the effect of which was to slip off 
and transport beyond the seas, and consign to 
certain death or irredeemable hereditary slave- 
ry thirty-six human beings, male and female, 
adults and children, in a mass, without individ- 
ual identification—that act of unspeakable des- 
potism, bearing the sign manual of the Presi- 
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without notice, as they did that more than semi- 
official publication in the Globe of the seventh 
of January last, at the very moment of the mee- 
ting of the Court, with high editorial commen- 
dation, of an inflammatory appeal to the pas- 
sions of the South, under the guise of a review 
of the trial of the Amistad case in the lower 
courts, with language of gross outrage and in- 
dignity upon the decisions of the District 
Judge. 

All this the opinion and decree of the Su- 
preme Court pass over in silenee, as was pet- 
haps the course best suited to their dignity, 
while their decree itself sufficiently vindicated 
their firmness and their independence. 

: I shall endeavor, as you desire, to writé out 
in full extent my argument before the Court, in 
which all this was noticed and commented up- 
on; and if it has no other effect, I_hope it will 
‘atteast have that of admonishing the free’ peo- 
ple of this Union to keep perpetually watchful 
eyes upon every act of their Executive Admin- 
istration, having any relation whatever to the 
subject of slavery. 
* Iam, with great respect, gentlemen, your 
friend and fellow. citizen, 

Joun Quincy Apams. 








For the Philanthropist. 
HENRY COUNTY. 


Public notice having been given, a meeting of 
the citizens of Henry, County was held at the 
school-house in Spiceland, on the 30th of Ist 
month 1841, M. L. Wickersham was appointed 
Chairman, and Samuel N. Unthank Secretary. 

The meeting then proceeded to organize a 
County Anti-Slavery Society. Job H. Davis 
was elected President, Samuel N. Unthank, 
Secretary, and Wilson Schooly ‘Treasurer. 

On the 7th day, the 6th inst, the society held 
a public meeting inthe Friends, Meeting-house, 
in Greensboro’, which was very numerously 
attended. by a body of independent freemen, 
who will not be deterred..from opening their 
mouths for the dumb, by.all the artful devices of 
their opposers, from the tyrannical slave-holder, 
down tothe rotton-egg mobocrats. ‘The follow- 
ing Resolutions and appeal, were discussed and, 
unanimously adopted. 

Ist. Resolved, ‘That liberty is the natural and 
inalienable right of all men, and that the gov- 
ernment, which permits one portion of the peo- 
ple to enslave another portion, wars upon hu- 
man nature, and calls loudly upon all honest. 
men, to labor so to correct the public sentiment 
as to abolish the wrong, and establish the right. 

2nd. Resolved, That colonizationism is the 
handmaid of slavery, and tends directly and 
powerfully, to strengthen that unholy prejudice, 
which is the principal support of oppression in 
our land. 

3d. Resolved, ‘That professed christians, who 
oppose the anti-slavery cause, notwithstanding 
their profession, identify themselves in works 
with the slave holders, and with the mobocrats. 
who disgrace our country, and human nature. 

4th. Resolved, ‘That it isa contradiction in 
itself, for any man to profess to be opposed to 
slavery, and at the same to oppose immediate 
emancipation. 

5th. Resolved, That slavery being a national 
sin, sustained by the political institutions of our 
country, and being ourselves clothed with politi- 
cal prerogatives and power, it is our duty as 
sovereign freemen, to use all reasonable and 
constitutional means, for purifying the halls of 
legislation, and filling the offices of government 
with men, who, in their official proceedings, 
will have regard to the natural equality of all 
men, in their right to liberty, and the protection 
of just and equal laws. 

6th. Resolved, ‘That we absolutely and forev- 
er deny, that we will ever resort to physical 
force, forthe purpose of effecting the abolition 
of slavery. 

The following declaration of sentiments was 
théh adopted, viz: 

Ist. We hold thatevery person of full age 
and same mind, has a right to immediate free- 
dom from personal bondage of whatsoever kind, 
unless imposed by the sentence of the law for 
the commission of some crime. 

2d. We hold that man cannot consistently, 
with reason, religion, and the eternal and im- 
mutable principles of justice, he the property of 
man; and whoever retains his fellow-man in 
bondage, is guilty of a grievous wrong. 
3d. We holdghat mere difference of complex- 
ion is no reason why any man should be depri- 
ved of any of his natural rights, or to be subjec- 
ted to any political disability. But while we 
intend to act, we declare that we will not ope- 
rateon the existing relations of society, by 
other than peaceable and lawful means, and that 
we will give no countenance to violence and in- 
surrection. 

Resolved, that the proveelings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the President and Secretary, 
and published in the Protectionist and Philan- 
thropist. 

Resolved, That the meeting now adjourn, to 
meet at Spiceland, on 6th day, the 2d of 4th 
month, next, at 10 oclock, A. M. - 

Cuartes Gopen, Pres’t for the day. 


Samvet N. Untuanx, Secretary. 





Agricultural -Statistics.—According to the re- 
turns of the Marshals by whom the last census was 
taken, the State of New York is behind Pennsyl- 
vania in the production of wheat, to the amount of 
2,000,000 bushels annually ; while it excels Penn- 
sylvania in the production of rye over 3,000,000 of 
bushels—of Indian corn 2,500,000 bushels—of oats 
over 2,000,000 bushels—of buckwheat 300,000 bush- 
els—of potatoes 21,000 bushels—wool nearly 1,000- 
000 pounds—hay nearly 2,000,000 tons—sugar over 
8,000,000 pounds and of products of the dairy over 
$8,000,000. Inthe production of wheat Obie ex- 
ceeds Pennsylvania about 3,000,000 bushels, while 
Vittinia is about 1 1-2 million bushels behind New 
York in that article. In Indian corm, Tennessee 
takes the lead of all the States, producing 42 1-2 
millions of bushels yearly, North Carolina 34 1-2 
millions of bushels, Virginia about 34 millions of 
bushels, Illinois 22 millions, Michigan 22 millions, 
Alabama 18 millions, Missouri 15 millions, Penn- 
sylvania 13 millions, and New York 10 millions. 
Of neat cattle New York possesses 2,642,428, Penn- 
sylvania 146,418, Ohio 1,008,313. . Of sheep New 
York has 5,381,225, Pennsylvania 3,286,131, Ohio 
1,064,957, Vermont 1,393, 420, Virginia 1,280,736. 

In the products of the orchard New York and 
Vermont lead the other Statesnearly two to one—the 
forme) being to the amount $1,732,357; ‘the latter 








$1,100,387. In cotton Mississippi bears the palm, 
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producing yearly 289,838,818 pounds, Alabama 
240,379,669 pounds, South Carolina 148,907,859 
pounds, Georgia 134,322,755 pounds, Lousiana 87,- 
640,482 pounds, Virginia 10,767,451 pounds. Of 
tobacco, Maryland produces 19,000,000 pounds, Vir- 
ginia 14,000,000 pounds, Ohio 6,000,600 pounds, 
Tennessee 26,700,000 pounds, Missouri 8,500,000 
pounds, and Indiana near 2,000,000 pounds. 
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SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 

- We promised some weeks since to give fur- 
ther information in regard to the question of 
slavery in Kentucky. So far as extracts from 
debates in the legislature can supply such in- 
formation, our promise shall now be fulfilled. 

Kentucky is an interesting subject of contem- 
plation to thephilanthropist. ‘The state of pub- 
lic sentiment there has undergone much change 
within a few years. ‘Three years ago,” says 
the Princeton Examiner, “if any editor in our 
own, orany of the slaveholding states, had been 
fool-hardy enough to indulge ina discussion 
upon the subject of abolition, he would have 
been brought to summary justice before Judge 
Lynch. Butnow, forsooth, it is becoming an 
every day topic in the newspapers, not only of 
our own State, but even farther South.” ‘The 
Examiner then asks; “are we wise in permit- 
ling such agitation?” How can you help it, 
friend? Your statesmen see that Kentucky, 
compared with her sister Ohio, is every day 
lusing ground. ‘True patriotism has impelled 
them to inquire into the cause—and wiih one 
voice they declare this to be slavery. Tow 
then can you prevent ‘such agitation?” Sure- 
ly the wise men of Kentucky are not to be de- 
terred from taking measures to resuscitate their 
noble state, and remove obstacles io its pro- 
gress, by fear of ‘‘agitation.”? The quotation 
endorsed as a favorite one by the editor of the 
Louisville Advertiser, is a good one—*revolu- 
tions never go backwards”’—at least, not at this 
age of the world. Movements against slavery, 
in the nineteenth century, can never be preima- 
ture. 

The Lexington Observer remarked, while the 
subject was under discussion, ‘*we do not know 
precisely how to speak upon this subject. If 
we were to give vent to the feelings which we 
have, we should be set down as an alarmist.— 
We have tried to wake up the slaveholder to a 
sense of the danger that impends upon him, but 
in terms suited to the extreme delicacy of the 
subject. ‘That there are men in our common- 
wealth, earnestly at work to prepare the public 
mind for the great step of emancipation, no man 
of common sense or common sagacily can 
doubt. Yet the slaveholder rests in apathy.— 
We never heard a solitary argument against the 
repeal of the act of 1833, which did not go to 
prove that slavery itself was so vast a moral and 
political evil, that it ought to be abolished.” 

In another number of the same paper, of 
about the same date, we find the following ed- 
itorial. It is full of interest. 

“The act of 33 and the discussions incident to it, at 
every session of the Legislature, tend most powerfully to 
produce an unquiet state of mind with our slave popu- 
lation, ‘There is nothing more abhorrent, in our judg- 
ment, than the prefatory steps which some sickly senti- 
mentalists think it proper to take prior to emancipation, 
Hence it is that the slaves must betaught to read,and 
all the means resorted to, for the purpose of ameliora- 
ting their condition, and elevating themin the scale of 
men, Now, it is infinitely belier to set them free, at 
once, than to adopt this half-way policy. 

The act of 33, we have always looked up as spring- 
ing from this false philanthropy. It was the work of 
men who desired the emancipation of slaves, but were 
not willing to incur the hazard of going right to work 
about it. They, therefore, appeased their consciences by 
the act whilst they avoided the responsibility of setting 
the slaves free. But common sense would seem to say, 
that if it be right to let no more slaves come into the 
Stote, it is equally right to get rid of those here. But— 
no—gentlemen are not willing to take that step—they 
must wait until the public mind is prepared. ‘This is 
most emphatically true. Whilst the slaveholder reposts 
in calm security, unconscious of what is at work, the ele- 
ments are silently engendering, which will ere long 
burst, with terrific fury, upon him and his property. It 
would be much better to encounter this spirit in open 
and manly war, than to be forced to meet it, from a dis- 
guised battery. Let the people look to it in time, to 
guard against its insidious approaches.” 

The preference given by this editor to im- 
mediate emancipation, if emancipation must 
take place, is quite significant. Let but the 
public mind of Kentucky be once prepared for 
the extinction of slavery, and immediate eman- 
cipation will be the watchword, 

To show the temper in which the debates 
were conducted, and that the reader may get 
some insight into the real sentiments of the anti- 
slavery speakers, we shall now inserta few ex- 
tracts from several speeches. 

‘A pro-slavery member had said, that slavery 
had its origin by divine authority, to which Mr, 
Crenshaw of Barren, replied— 

“Slavery had its origin by divine authority!! Now, 
sir, it is not my purpose to investigate the origin of sla- 
very, (for we are talking about what slavery is now) but 
as our authority over the black man is claimed by divine 
sanction, allow me for a moment to advert to that branch 
of the gentleman’s argument. I have only to say, we.are 
authorized to believe from the old scriptures, that slavery 
existed in some form among the ancient Jews by divine 
approbation; and that, for purposes only known by the 
great Maker and Governor of the universe. ‘They were 
the favored and peculiar peopleof God, and were em- 
phatically under a Theocracy. They lived in an age 
preparatory 1o, and dark, compared with, the age in which 
we live, “Better things were in store for us;” that age 
has passed away; the Sun of Righteousness has arisen 
with “healing in his wings,” and has ushered in the glo- 
riovsday which has brought “good tidings of great joy 
which” was to “be to a// people. The kingdom of the 
Jews was fleshly; the kingdom of the Redeemer is spiri- 
tual. That was a kingdom which recognized Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free; this is a kingdom in which 
‘«here is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, but all 
are-one in Christ Jesus.” As the bright luminary of 
day scatters the mists of the morning, so did the Son of 
man dispel the darkness which enveloped the world.— 
The Gospel precepts are sublimated purities. It con- 
tains tho injanctions—“Love your neighbor as yourself” 
—Do unto others, as you would they should do unto 
you.” It is then unfit and improper to refer the institu- 
tion-of slavery, as it has existed since the glorious light 
of the Gospel burst upon the world, to the decree of high 
Heaven,” 


According to the letter and spirit of the New 
Testament then, slavery is unlawful—for in the 
Kingdom of Christ, “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus.” Thata gentleman holding such senti- 
ments, should plead for slavery as a system of 
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“philanthropy,” while at the same time he ac- 
knowledges it to owe its origin to power, not 
to. right, is only another proof that**faults in the 
lifé breed errors in the brain.’ ‘I'he necessity 
of defending a bad practiee spdils a man’s logic, 
“Slavery,’? says Mr. Crenshaw, immediately 
after he has outlawed the monstrous evil—- 
“Slavery is acivil institution, and owes its origin to 
power, not to right; and, in the abstict, is wrong.— 
But, sir, let me be distinctly understood, Although I re- 
gard slavery as an evil, and wrong in the abstract, yet it 
may be and is right under the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded. It was fastened upon us without 
our agency, and exists under circumstances which we 
have not the power to control. ‘I’o free the negio, is to 
add misery to his existence. Conditioned as we are, it 
is philanthropy to hold him in bondage. Itis in vain, 
that gentlemen on this floor have denounced us as aboli- 
tionists. Tam not to be alermed from my position by 
any such designation, I am_ no abolitionist; and I re- 
gard the views of those who are truly so denominated, as 
visionary and fanatical in the extreme; as unjust, disor- 
ganizipg, and ruinous in their tendencies, ‘here is no 
sect of the present day, from whose wild, extravagant, 
and frightful doctrines, I desire more sincerely to be de- 
livered. They, under the influence of religious phren- 
zy, are scattering firebrands abroad, stirring up the worst 
passions of the human heart; throwing the community 
into dreadful commotion; fastening the chain that now 
binds the slave, tighter and tighter; rendering his condi- 
tion greatly worse; and unjustly and wantonly interfe- 
ring and tampering with the civil rights of the master,.— 
They, sir, are intolerant and desperate in their schemes; 
religion itself is lost sight of, under the beautiful garb of 
abolitionism. Indeed, when we hear them discourse, 
one would suppose that to obtain eternal life, we have 
nought to do but to believe in and obey abolitionists.— 
And what renders a cure for their malady almost impos- 
sible, they, forsooth, are always right, and all the world, 
besides, is wrong. Well, it is not unusual to find, that 
men, when “most confident are palpably most wrong.”— 
But, sir, I must be allowed to say, and itis with pzide 
and pleasure that I do it, that I have the happiness to be 
acquainted with some of these misguided men; and al- 
though greatly bewildered, they are men whom I hold in 
high estimation, and who breathe a pure spirit of piety.” 


his mind 
shall have shaken off all its prejudices, will 
concede, that consistency was the only fanati- 
cism justly chargeabl¢ upon abolitionists. On- 
ly let him fully act Gap the spirit of the follow- 
ing paragraph, andMhat period will arrive very 
soon, 


Mr. Crenshaw, hereafter, when 


“The gentleman from Breckenridge has informed us 
that he wishes no discussion with the abolitionists; that 
he would not have an argument with them. ‘This, sir, 
is the very course which has given wings to their horrid 
doctrines. We should treat them with due respect, and, 
hut for the mistaken policy of the South in regard to their 
petitions, abolition would long since have been on the 
wane, ‘I'v attempt to stifle or gag men, however vision- 
ary their schemes, is to add vigor and strength to their 
cause. ‘The sympathies of the community are ever ex- 
tended to the proseribed.. Then, let us hear them. 
hear them is but to confute them ? 
them! Sir, what is their doctrine, that we need fear to 
mect it full in the face ?” 


Spoken like a man! We honor his free 
spirit. 

Mr. Crenshaw then recurred to the advanta- 
ges received by the law of 1833, and showed the 
advances made by the state in real humanity, 
concluding with some sound advice. 


“To my mind itis astonishing that gentlemen of the 
fine sensibilities which I know them to possess, should 
have forgotten the horrid and revolting scenes to which, 
in days that are gone by, we have all been wiitnesses— 
the mother torn from her infant shrieking and clinging 
to her neck—the tyrant negro-driver scarce giving her 
time to bathe its cheeks in tears, or impress a frantic 
kiss upon its lips—she is denied even the tender farewell 
—the whip and thong at hand, she is hurried from its 
embrace, and wildly looks an everlasting farewell, All 
this we witnessed when the slave-trade was in our bor- 


ders; and surely gentlemen will pause before they open | 
| ber staples. 
' only for the grosser parts of labur—the higer antl“ more 
| refined arts of human life and national wealth can be 


such a traffic even in the South, 
There are some considerations bearing upon this sub- 
ject which gentlemen may deem trifling, but which I es- 


teem of great moment. Look, sir, to the South and | practiced only by the white race, 
Parents with their hundreds of ne- | Purchased by the fagtories of England, and returned up- 


what do we behold ? 

groes, and rich in the “muscles and the bones of man” — 
no demand for the labor of their sons and daughters—.| 
their young men employed in the honours of the chase or } 
of the Bowie Knife, or, the still more honorable carousals | 
of the grogshop. “Idleness is the parent of vice;” and 

most of these honorable employments are attributable to 

the idleness consequent upon slavery, We have, com- 

paratively. few slaves; yet cannot any one perceive the de- 

leterious influence, that slavery has exerted, and is exer- 

ling upon the people of Kentucky? Your old men of | 
sixty possess more vigor and strength of constitution, 

than your men of twenty and thirty years of age. The 

rosy tinge is fast fading from the cheeks of your daugh- 

ters; their constitutions are rapidly deteriorating; and 

instead of the vigorous constitution, the erect, dignified, 

and graceful carriage which we were wont to see, we find 

our ladies in their “teens” with sickly constitutions, at- 

tenuated forms and the stoop of old age. ‘True, they 

are still lovely; but how much more so, would they be, 

with a form full of strength and life, and a cheek glowing 

with vitality. Do you wish to invigorate the constitu- 

tions of the young? ‘Then, give us no more negroes-- 

put your boys and girls to some active employment— 

raise them to industry,” 


This is a slaveholder’s own picture of the 
effects of slavery. 

Another member though in favor of a repeal 
of the law of 1833, administered rather a poin- 
ted rebuke to those who had quoted scripture in 


support of slavery. 


‘Mr, Chairman, I cannot go the whole Iength with 
gentlemen on either side of this question; and, while I 
do not consider slavery a blessing, or acknowledge it to 
be of divine origin, as some gentlemen have contended, 
I do not believe it to be fraught with all the evils with 
which it has been depicted by others. Those texts of 
scripture which have been alluded to, as proving that it 
is by divine right, were addressed alone to the Jews. I 
am not prepared to admit that we are the Jews, nor can 
I contend that we have done any thing to entitle us to the 
application of “the peculiar people of God.” We must 
recollect that we are now in power, and construe them 
for our own benefit, as applying to ourselves, and giving 
us the right to say who are “the heathen.” Once let the 
tables be turned, and those who may then have the pow- 
er to iudge, will claim the right to judge, and as emphat- 
ically decide that they are the people of God, and that all 
others are heathens, and given “to them and to their chil- 
dren foran inheritance.” Sir, it is not to be disguised, 
that slavery, although some times by divine permission, 
isa matter of civil policy, and one where power, and 
power alone gives right—it is a case emphatically for the 
application of the motto of Rob Roy, the great highland 
chief, 

“The good old rule sufficeth him—the simple plan, 

That he shall get, who has the power; 
And he shall keep, who can.” 


This is bold, to say the least; and. we like it 
better than the insidious cant of some of our 
Northern divines, concerning the scripturalness 
of slavery. 

Mr: Crappocx is said to be now one of the 
first lawyers in Kentucky. He isa_ seif-made 
man, and himself states that when married, he 
put his mark to his marriage license. 


His remarks on the question, arein a strain of 
simple, manly eloquence. 


“T have heen surprised to find some gentlemen on this 
floor—aye, and elsewhere, who desire to drive from the 
country, those upon whom rest the hopes of those fa- 
vorable to a continuance of our free . institutions, to 
make way for poor, miserable, degraded and wretched 
slaves, Educate the hard-handed, stout heatted Yeo- 
manry; give them place in our land; fit them for the 
proper discharge of the duties of freemen; but do 
not drive them from among us. [ie themto us by 
kind treatment, and we shall need no standing army, 
for when danger comes nigh your habitation, no matter 
how far distant they may be, éven though the waters of 
the never sounding sea shall lie between you, they’ll fly 
to your rescue; then indeed, they'll owe that true alle- 





giance which can never be destroyed. Drive the yeoman 


To | 
Do we dread to meet | 


out; send him forth as an outcast; he has no inducement 
to love his country; he has reason rather to curse than 
bless the Jand of his nativity ! 

Is it not strange that we see old men—old in years, and 
old in the service of their country encouraging a course 
of conduct that must crush the poor; that must forever 
break the chain between the rich and poor; that must in- 
evitably destroy that mutual dependence the: one upon 
the other so essential to theshappiness and security of 
both; a course of conduct caleulated to alienate’ forever 
the poor from the rich, - To legislate wisely we must 
legislate for the whole people; not attempt to raige one 
party over another, Fill up this land with» staves, 
and the poor man has no placé left but the grav® (Mat, 
and that only his asylum; you drive him from the land 
of his fathers, ‘compel him to leave the land where rest 
the ashes of his venerated parent, he must bid farewell to 
all the scenes of his youth—for what? to pratify the 
avarice of a few, and to advance their depreciating jn- 
terest. 

We are told by the Senator from Fayette we have not 
understanding enough to know where to trade to, He 
has been in person and surveyed all the South; his 
great railroad was to bring into our State millionj.— 
What I ask, in the name of God, must we bey in 
Charleston, They make cotton—we can’t manufacture. 
We might bring cargo loads of slaves. Ah! that’s"it— 
poor, degraded, musky negroes, looking even worse than 
a Kentucky farmer’s horses. ‘That's what the gentle- 
man wants to fill up the country with. I am opposed to 
this; some may call it abolitionism, ‘Tell 1t to the Yeo- 
manry; they won't regard names; no, sir, they'll give it 
the right name, 

But, sir, why should we not become a manufacturing 
people? ‘I'hey say it will bring the Yankees amongst, 
us. ‘True, we must have white labor to carry on suc- 
cessfully our manufactories, and perbaps Yankees, — 
They it is feared will eradicate this great blessing— negro 
slavery! Sir, Jet us legislate like men; not as scheming 
partizans; letus so act as to draw forth the slumbering 
energies of the people; then, and not till then, shall we be 
a great and prosperous people. 

What, sir, is the effect slavery has upon the interests 
of a State, upon the morals of a community? A state, 
community, or an individual without morals, had better 
not exist, ‘hese were the opinions of Mr, Jefferson.— 
(Mr. C, here went into an able argument upon slavery 
—its effects upon a government considered ia a moral 
and political point of view, expressing himself of o- 
pinion that the time was coming when the entire slave 
population shall be shipped to their native laqd,to use 
the eloquent language of Mr. C., “carrying with them 
the gospel in.one hand and civil liberty in the other.’”’) 
He remarked that it was probable he might be branded 
as an abolitionist. For said he, in these times, no man 
issecure, ‘The Farmer of Ashland, the Breckenridg- 
es, the lamented Green, all are denounced by the mod- 
ern pro-slavery men, as abolitionists ! 

Mr. C, here stated that he had given his views in his 
own rough way, and hoped if be had said anything wrong 
it would be attributed to the head and not tothe heart, 
for when he was married he put his mark upon his mar- 
riage license, and had never gone to school a day in his 
life, and when his son in the Lower House was a good- 
sized Jad, he was unable to read.” 

Something had been said respecting the value 
of slave labor in the production of cotton &e. 

Mr. Hardin of Nelson,*in his speech thus 
; noticed the subject. 

“While on this branch of the subject, I will make 
, one othe: statement, rather in offset than reply. The 
| whole export of cotton from this country, averages, it is 
| said, from forty to fifty millions yearly; and yet Mr, 
| Webster, upon the floor of the Senate, when the dis- 
‘tinguished Senator from South Carolina was indulging 
‘ina like strain of eulogy upon the South in con- 
| trast with the North, showed from documentary evi- 

dence, that the value of all the articles manufactured in 
‘the single State of Massachusetts, for one year, was 
| nearly eighty millions of dollars, I speak from recollec- 
| tion—a sum exceeding twice as much as the exports of 
the whole South. Yet Massachusetts, from her abun- 
‘ dance, bad that to dispose of—raising within herseif all 

the necessaries of subsistence—whereas the south pro- 
| duces nothing except her cotton, and, from the proceeds 

of its sale, is compelled to purchase whatever is used 

for home consumption, We know, sir, that the wealth 
| of the south is bloated and unsubstantial—as empty and 
| full of nought as the dreams of Caliban—able to bear 





| no great financial crisis—at present hopelessly insolvent 
| —while Massachusetts is sound to the core, and main 
| taining specie payment, 
| 


The amount of southern ex- 
port is large, because she is compelled to send abroad 
She cannot manufacture. Slaves are fit 


This same cotton is 


on the south in the form of wrought fabricks, at a profit 
of some hundred per cent.—converting the south into 
one great plantation, and her citizens into laborers in the 
field, for the manufacturers of other lands, ‘The slaves 
of that region may well tell their masters—“We serve 
you; and you are the servants of others, Youare one 
grade higher in the scale of service, than ourselves, but 
no more.” 


Another indication is furnished by these re- 
marks, thatthere are menin Kentucky whose 
eves are open to the difference between the prof- 
its of slave-labor and free. 

This same gentleman concluded his speech by 
an eloquent allusion to the depopulating effects 
of slavery, singularly beautiful and touching in 
some parts, extravagant in others. 


«When old Boone stood upon the Alleghany summit, 
and looked for the first time upon the West, spread out 
in glory before him, could it have entered into his heart 
that his blood should be shed, and his life be expended 
to redeem a land from which his own descendants were 
to bedriven in exile and poverty? The gloomy. thought 
would have darkened over hispath like a curse—it 
would have poisoned to him the joys of the chase, and the 
raptures of the woods, The sons of these pioneers, 
from the great west, where they are now toiling for a 
place on which to rest their heads, may look back to their 
distant and beautiful State with the same lingering affee- 
tion with which an Ionian Greek is said to have looked 
to Attica. But the home of their fathers is in the hand 
of strangers. If I rejoice not at such a result, am I op- 
posed to the interests of my State? Sir, it seems that, 
at the present day, all things are preferred to our own 
race, We are permitted to legislate for the improve- 
ment of every thing, except for that of the human ctea- 
ture—the fairest counties of our State are being de- 
populated—between the negro, the mule, and the fatted 
Durham, ‘The portly grazier mounts his steed of inter- 
minable pedigree, and courses daily over his broad acres, 
including a territory where, inmany places, might once 
have been seen the blue smoke rising from the tenements 
of freemen—but now all is given over to the possession 
of his huge bullocks and unsightly stock. Nay, in his 
lordly rounds, his horse’s hoof at times clatters upon the 
very hearth stone of what was once a freeman’s dwell- 
ing; and the turf where once sported freeborn children, 
is now trodden under the feet of hideous mules. It 
would seem, we were almost approaching the spirit of 
the old Egyptians, who looked not for Gods except in 
4he brute creation, The worship of Apis has again ap- 
peared upon earth, and a second time isa land found 
ready to fall prostrate before the presence ofa deified ox 
Old Aaron’s golden calf should now preside over the al- 
tars of the land, Sir,is such a policy correct?’ Has the 
State no interest inher children? Are not her sens 
dearer to her thanthe negroand the mule? From thir 
distant exiles, do not their feelings yet turn to this lard? 
If the visions of danger that haunt the gentlemen are tiue, 
would it not be well to have such sons gathered aroind 
her in her peril? The love of country is a deep and thiill- 
ing cord to strike upon—it is the strong castle of a na- 
tion’s power—it is the last feeling that gives up the gar- 
rison of the human heart. The patriarch ofold, when 
drawing to his close in a distant land of servitude, call- 
ed his descendants around him, and adjured them, under 
the solemnities of an oath, to take him back tohis own 
promised land, and bury him in the “cave of Macphe. 
lah,” for he would sleep with his fathers.” Sir, that 
was the voice of nature—the latest breath of expiring 
humanity is consumed in giving it utterance. How im- 
pregnable would the ramparts of a country be when 
guarded by such a power,” 


The following extract is from a speech of 
Mr. Harding of Green. [tis plain talk. We 
have been told of the tie of affection which 
binds together slave and master. Mr. Harding 
is above such nonsense—he comes out boldly, 
and avers, that the only thing which prevents 
bloody insurrection, is the superior force of the 
whites. 

“But, sir, the gentleman from Breckenridge, (Mr Cal- 


houn,) has told us, “that slavery is.@ blessing, that he 
would diffuse it, and that in doing so,no dangers what- 





t 


| the horrors of civil war and bloodshed, 


= 





ever are to be apprehended from insurrections,” &c.— 
Can this be so! Sir, how does the master maintain his 
dominion‘over the slaye at this moment? Is} there ‘not 
in the breast of the slave an innate love of liberty? Is 
not fear the chain that binds him? Is notthe service he 
renders-involuntary and extorted from him? And is it 
not the consciousness in the slave, of superior force on 
the part of the white man, that now holds the slave in 
subjection, and catses him reluctantly to bow his un- 
willing neck and bear the yoke of bondage! ‘he rela- 
tive proportion of the white and slave populationin Ken- 
tucky, is at this time about six to one. ‘There are six 
free white.men, for one negro slave. Suppose sir, you 
reverse it; adopt the gentleman’s policy, and give us six 
brawny athletic slaves, for every white man in tne State, 
and that very moment sir, you break into a thousand 
fragments, the chain that now holds the slave, In such 
a state of things, suppose an insurrection of the slaves 
to take place; the master has become timid and fearful, 
the slave bold and daring; the white men overpowered 
with a sense of superior numbers on the part of the 
slaves, cannot be embodied together, cvery man must 
guard his own hearth and fireside: No man would even 
dare, for an hour, to leave his own habitation; ifhe did, 
he would expect on his return to find his wife and _chil- 
dren massacred, But theslaves, with byt little more 
than the shadow of opposition before them, armed with 
the consciousness of superior force and superior num- 
bers on their side—animated by the hope of liberty, and 
maddened with the spirit of revenge, embody themselves 
together inevery neighborhood, and furiously march 
over the country visiting every neighborhood, with all 
And thus the 
yoke would be transferred from the black tothe white 
man, and the master fall a bleeding victim to his own 
sluve, 

Would not even the gentleman from Breckenridge 
then have slavery to his heart’s content? Would not 
the blessing, as he calls it, be then sufficiently diffused ? 

Sir, the scenes that I have been endeavoring to de- 
scribe, are not the mere work of fancy; they have taken 
place again and again; and itis the part of prudence 
and wisdom, to adopt such a course of policy as will guard 
us aguinst them; and such I believe is the policy of the 
law of 1833.” 





TOUSSAINT L?OUVERTURE, 

Works of fiction we seldom deal in, not be- 
cause we deem fictitious narrative necessarily in- 
jurious, but because generally itis of sucha 
character as to relax the tone of the mind 
aud disqualify it for the vigorous discharge of 
practical duties. Miss Martineau’s work is an 
exception to this observation, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to the perusal of 
every reader, as one of the most powerful anti- 
slavery books extant. 

‘The Hour and the Man”’ is a historical ro- 
manee, the scene of which is laid in St. Domin- 
go. ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture is the hero, and 
the subject of the narrative, his life as connected 
with the revolutions in that beautiful island. 
The world is under obligation to Miss Martin- 
eau for this attempt to vindicate a noble charac- 
ter against the foul slanders, which the minions 
of oppression have heaped upon it. The gif- 
ted authoress has admirably worked up the ma- 
terials afforded by history, and she places ‘Tous- 
saint before us, as he really was—wise, merci- 
ful, just, brave, generous, self-sacrificing, pious 
—one of God’s nobility—a man born to redeem 
his race—the First of the Blacks, a glorious mod- 
el forthe children of Africain all time to come. 

No one can rise from the reading of this book, 
without a deepened abhorrence of oppression, 
an increased respect for the colored man, and en- 
larged conceptions of his destiny and future 
character. No prejudice against color can with- 
stand the power ofourauthoress. Black though 
he be, pure negro without admixture, ‘Toussaint 
I,’Ouverture will be embalmed ‘henceforth in 
the heart of every reader of ‘The ‘Hour and the 
Man.” 

Miss Martineau has preserved a beautiful 
unity in her book, so that it is almost impossi- 
ble to give the reader any idea of its excellence 
by detached parts. Still we shall make the 
effort, and select a few chapters, from which 
some faint conception may be formed of the 
character of ‘Toussaint. 


The French Commissary- Hedouville resided 
at Cap Francais, while Toussaint, as comman- 
der in chief, had his quarters at Port au Prince. 
Here he observed the proceedings of the Commis- 
sary, endeavoring to conciliate the people to the 
Government of France, and obviate causes 
of dissension between the Blacks and Whites. 
All his efforts however came near being 
thwarted. Hedouville did not understand 
the condition of the Island, or temper of the 
inhabitants. Certain proclamations framed by 
him, and about to be issued,’ reducing the 
blacks in fact toa state of servitude, awaken- 
ed the wrath of the cultivators, and a 
large body had arisen with the intention of taking 
vengeance on him. ‘Toussaint saw that no time 
was to be lost. Peace could be secured, the 
horrors of insurrection averted, only by his 
energy and decision. Hundreds of miles in- 
tervened between him andthe Cape, but his 
purpose was taken. He set out immediately, 
travelling orrather flying night and day, stop- 
ping on his way at L’Etoile a few moments, to 
take leave of his family. ‘The description of 
his journey and the effects of his sudden pres- 
ence at the Cape are thus described by Miss 
Martineau. 


“As soon as Toussaint was out of hearing of his 
family and suit, he put his horse to its utmost speed. 
There was not a moment to be lost if the peace of the 
island was to be preserved. Faster than ever fugitive 
escaped from trouble and danger did the negro comman- 
der rush towards them. ‘The union between the black 
and white races probably depended on his reaching Cap 
by the early morning, in time to prevent certain proc- 
lamations of Hedouville, framed in ignorance of the state 
colony and the people, from being published. Forty 
leagues lay between L’ Etoile and Cap, and two mount- 
ain ridges crossed the road; but he had ridden forty lea- 
gues in a long day, and he thought little of the journey. 
Ashe rode, he meditated the work of the next day, while 
he kept his eye awake, and his heart open to thé beauty 


of the night, 

He had cleared the plain, with his trompette at his 
heels, before the woods and fields had melted together 
into the purple haze of evening; and the laborers return- 
ing from the cane-pieces, with their tools on their shoul- 
ders, offered their homage to him as heswept by. Some 
shouted, some ran beside him, some kneeled in the road 
and blessed him, or asked his blessing.- He came to the 
river, and found the ford lined by a party of negroes, 
who, having heard and known his horse’s tread above 
the music of pipe and drum, had thrown themselves into 
the water to point out the ford and save his precious 
moments, He dashed through undiscovered, and was 
lost in the twilight before their greeting was done, The 
evening star was just bright enough to show its image 
in the still salt-lake, when he met the expected relay, on 
the verge of the mountain woods. Thence the aseent 
- was so steep that he was obliged to relax his speed, He 
had observed the birds winging home to these woods; 
they had reached it before him, andthe chirp of their 
welcome to their nests .was sinking into silence, 
but the whirring beetles were abroad. ‘The frogs were; 
scarcely heard from the marshes below; but the lizards 
and crickets vied with the you monkeys in noise, 
while the wood was all alight with luminous insects, 
Wherever a twisted, fantastic cotton-tree, or a drooping 
wild-fig stood out from the thicket and. apart, it appear~ 





‘And a useless one,’ he continued; ‘for my secretary is 
gétting it printed off by this ti 


edtosend forth streams of green flame. from’e¥ery 
branch, so incessantly did the fireflies radiate from every 
projecting twig. 

As he ascended, the change was great, At length 
there was no. more sound; there were no more flitting 
fires, Stillas sleep rose the mountain peaks to the 
night. Still as. sleep lay the woods below. Stiil as 
sleep was the outspread western sea, silvered) by the 

steady stars, which shone, fill, in the purple depths of 
heaven. Such was the starlight on that pinnacle, so” 
large and round thesilver globes, so bright-in the trans- 

parent atmosphere were their arrowy rays, that the whole 

vault. was as one constellation of little moons, and the 

horse and his rider saw their own shadows in the white 

sands of their path. The ridge passed, down plunged 

the horseman, hurrying to the valley and the plain— 

like rocks loosened by the thunder from the mountain 

top. The hunter, resting on the heights from his day’s 

chase of the wild goats, startled from his sleep to listen 

to what he took for a threatening of storm. In a little 

while, the child in the cottage in the valley nestled cluse 

to its mother, scared at the flying tramp; while the trem- 

bling mother lierself prayed for the shicld of the Virgin’s 
grace against the nigut-fiends that were abroad, Here 
there was a solitary light in the plain; there beside the 
river; and yonder behind the villages aid at each of these 
stations were fresh horses, the best in the region, and 
smiling faces to tender their use. ‘The panting animals 
that were left behind were caressed for the sake of the 

burden they had carried, anda few kind words drop- 

ped by their rider during his momentary pause, 

Thus was the plain beyond Mirbalais passed soon after 

midnight. In the dark, the horseman swam the Artibo- 
nite, and leaped the sources of the Tetite Riviere. The 
eastern sky was beginning to brighten as they mounted 
the highest steeps above Atalaye; and from the loftiest 
point, the features of the wide landscape became distinct 
in the cool gray dawn. ‘Toussaint looked no longer at 
the fading stars. He looked eastward, where the green 

savannahs spread beyond the reach of human eye. 

He looked northward, where towns and villages lay in 

the skirts of the mountains, and upon the verge of the 

rivers, and in the green recesses where the springs burst 

from the hillsides. He looked westward, where the 





‘From every quarter,’ said Toussaint, « 
confirmation of the news I brought, 
ently of what must be done. This proclamation | point- 
ing to the torn paper, ‘grants an amnesty to all engaged 
in former conflicts of race, and declares that there are no 
‘returned emigrants’ in the island—that they are all 
considered native proprietors—that all now absent shall 
be welcome again, and shall be protected—that the blacks 
are free citizens and will so remain; but that they 
shall continue for five years to till the estates 
on which they live for one fourth of the produce,’ 

‘Ido not see the grounds of your disgust with my 
proclamation,’ said Hedouville, ‘I think your anger 
absurd.” 

‘Thave no doubt you do. This proves, witha multi- 
tude of other circumstances, that yoa must goJ’ * 

‘Admirable! And leave the colony te your govern- 
ment?’ ° 

‘Just so. If you ask the whites of the island; thiey 
will. tell you, almost toa man, that I can govern the 
whites; while events daily show that you cannot rule the 
blacks. While you have held the title of commissary 
you know that you have ruled only by my permission—. 
sometimes strengthened by my- approliation—oftener 
spared by my forbearance. Iam aware that these gen- 
tlemen are not of that opinion,’ he continued, his voice 
assuming the mildness which always distinguished it 
when he spoke of his personal injuries. “They believe 
that if two or three brigands could be. got to seize in his 
camp the ape with the Madras on his head, all would be 
well. But they are mistaken, They may play the 
brigrand, and seize me now; but then the town willbe 
burning before night,’ 

‘You should not believe all the saucy things that are 
told you—you should not care for the impertinenee of 
of young soldiers, said Hedouville, who suspected that 
his affairs were really in-a critical state, and had now ree 
sumed his usual smoothness of manner He lead the 
way up the alley between the rase-trees, that the torn 
proclamation might be no longer in sight, 

‘No doubt,’ observed an officer, gravely, ‘the commis- 
sary will report to the First Consul (if you really persist 
in sending the commissary away )—he will doubtless re- 
port to the First Consul the prodigious power you hold 


you will have 
I will speak prese 





broad and full Artibonite gushed into the sea, and where 
the yellow bays were thronged with shipping, and every 
green promontory was occupied by its plantation or 
fishing hamlets. He paused for one instant while he 
surveyed what he well knew to be virtually his domin- 
ions. He said to himself that with him it rested to keep 
out strife from this paradise; to detect whatever devilish 
cunning might lurk in its by-corners, and rebuke what- 
ever malice and revenge might linger within its bounds. 

With the thought he again sprang forward, again plan- 
ged down the steep, scudded over the wilds, and splash- 
ed through the streams; not losing another moment till 
his horse stood trembling and foaming under the hot 
sun, now touching the Hautdu-Cap, where the rider 
had at length pulled up. Here they had overtaken the 
first trompette, who, having had no leader at whose 
heels he must follow, had been unable, with all his zeal, 
quite to equal the speed of his companion. He had 
used his best efforts, and showed signs of fatigue; but yet 
they had come upon his traces on the gress road from 
the Gros Morne, and had overtaken him as he was toiling 
up the Haut-du-Cap, 

Both waited for orders, their eyes fixed on their mas- 
ter’s face, as they saw him stand listening, and glancing 
his eye over the city, the harbour, and the road from 
the Plaindu Nord, He saw afar signs of ttouble, but 
he saw also that he was not too late, He looked down 
into the gurdens of the Government-house. Was it possible 
that he would show himself there, heated, breathless, 
covered with dust as he was? No. He dismounted, 
and gave his horse to the trompettes, ordering them to 
go by the most public way to the hotel, Place Mount 
Archer to give notice of the approach of his secretary 
and staff, and thence to the barracks, where he would 
appear when he had bathed. 

_ The trompettes would have gone round five weary 
miles for the honor of carrying messages from the com- 
mander-in-chief through the principal streets of Cap. 
They departed with great zeal, while Toussaint ascen- 
ded to the mountain-pool to take the plunge, in which 
he found his best refreshment after a long ride. He 
was presently walking leisurely down the sloping field, 
through which he could drop into the grounds of Goy- 
ernment-house by a back gate, and have his interview 
with Hedouville before interruption came from the side 
of the town, Ashe entered the gardens, he looked to 
the wondering eyes he met there asifhe had just risen 
to enjsy a morning walk in the shrubberies. They were 
almost ready to understand, in its literal sense, the ex- 
pression of his worshipers, that he rode at ease upon 
the clouds, 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the commis- 
sary on seeing ‘Toussaint this morning, Hedouville 
was amusing himself, before the sun was high, alternate- 
ly with three or four of his officers, in duetting with a 
parrot, which had shown its gaudy plumage among the 
dark foliage of a tamarind-tree in the garden, At every 
pause in the bird’s chatter, one ofthe gentlemen chat- 
tered in reply, and thus kept up the discord, to the great 
-amusement of the party. Hedouville was just declaring 
that he had obtained the best answer—the loudest and 
most hideous, when he heard the swing of a gate, and, 
turning round, saw Toussaint entering from the barrack- 
yard, 

‘The ape!’ exclaimed one of the officers, in a whisper, 

Who—who is it?’ eagerly asked a naval captain, lately 
arrived, 

‘Who should it be but the black chief! No other of 
his race is fond enough of us to be for ever thrusting 
himself upon us.. He is confoundedly fond of the 
whites,’ 

‘We only ask him,’ said Delon, another officer, ‘to like 
us no bétter than we like him, and leave us to manage 
our business our own way.’ 

‘Say the word, commissary,’ whispered the first, ‘and 
he shall not go hence so easily as he came.’ 

‘I should beg pardon, commissary,’ said Toussaint, as 
he approached, ‘for presenting myself thus—for entering 
by a back way—if it were not necessary. The crisis re- 
quires that we should agree upon our plan of operations 
before we are scen in the streets. It is most important 
that we should appear to actin concert, It is the last 
chance for the public safety.’ : 

‘Crisis! public safety! seen in the streets!’ exclaimed 
Hedouville. ‘I assure you, general, [ have no thoughts 
of going abroad tillevening. It will be a scorching day, 
Is the crisis you speak of that of the heats!” 

‘No trifling, commissary! Gentlemen,’ said he, turn- 
ing to the officers, who happened to be laughing, ‘no 
levity!’ ‘I'he occasion is too serious for mirth or for loss 
of time. Shall we speak alone, commissary?’ 

‘By no means,’ said Hodouville. “hese gentlemen 
would not for the world miss hearing your news, Has 
a fresh insurrection been cantrived already? or has any 
Frenchman forgotten himself, and kissed Psyche, or 
cuffed Agamemnon?’ 

A new insurrection has been contrived, and by you. 
The cultivators are marching ever the plain; and in four 
hours the town will be sacked, if you, M. Hedouville, 
who have given the provocation, do not withdraw it. 
You must sign this proclametion. It is the opposite of 
your own, now waiting for. publication. But you must 
sign, and issue it, end that within this hour. I hear 
what you say, gentlemen. You say that I have raised 
the cultivators, I have not. There is not a negro in 
the plain who does not at this moment believe that I am 
in the south. I come to put them down; but! will not 
go out with the sword in one hand, if I do not carry, 
justice in the other,” 

“What do you mean about justice, general! What 
injustice has been done?’ 

‘Here is the draught of your proclamation—’ 

‘How came you by that paper—by the particulars of 
my intention?’ asked Hedouville. ‘My proclamation is 
yet locked up in my own desk.’ 

‘Its contents are nevertheless known throughout the 
colony, When acommissary lightly and incidentally 
(and, therefore, the more offensively) settles, without 
understanding them, the most important points of diff- 
erence between two unreconciled races, the very winds 
stoop in their flight to snatch up the tidings, and drop 
them as they fly. See here! See how you pronounce 
on the terms, of field-service—and here on the partition 
of unclaimed estates—and here on the claims of the emi- 
grants! The blacks must be indeed as stupid aseyou 
hold them to be, if they did not spread the alarm that 
you are about to enslave them again. 

‘I protest I never dreamed of such a thirg,’ 

‘I believe you. Andthat you did notsodream proves that 
you are blind to the effects of your own measures; that 
the cultivators of the plain understand your proceed- 
inge'better than you do yourself. Here is the proclamation 
which must be issued.’ 

And he offered.a paper, which Hedouville took, but 
torein pieces, trampling them under foot; and saying 
that he had never before been so insulted in his function. 
‘That is’ a childish act, observed Toussaint, as he 
looked down upom the fragments of the document, 


me.’ 
‘Are you going to dare to put my name to a proclama- 
tion 1 have. not seen!’ ; 

‘Certainly not, My name will suffice, if you compel 
me to dispense with yours. This proclamation — 
Hedouville here gave whispered directions to Delon, 


here, and how great a rival Bonaparte has on this side the 
water.’ 

‘And how willinga servant,’ added Toussaint; ‘how 
willing to bear the burden of government for the good of 
France.’ 

‘Burden!’ exclaimed all. 

‘Yes,’ replied Toussaint: ‘where is there a heavier bur« 
den? Do you suppose that men choose their own office 
in life? Ifso, should I have chosen such a one as mine? 
Was the pleasure of Heaven ever more clearly revealed 
than in my case? Ask the First Consul whether it was 
possible for me to be other thanI am. ‘The revolution of 
St. Domingo proceeded without any interference from 
me—a negro slave. I saw that the dominion of the whites 
could not last, divided as they were among themselves 
and lost in the numbers of their foes, I was glad that E 
was a black. ‘he time came when I was com- 
pelled to act. I associated myself with the Spaniards, 
who were the allies of my king, and who had extended 
protection to the loyal troops of my colour, But this 
protection served noend. The republic proclaimed the 
general liberty of the blacks. An unerring voice told 
me that my allegiance was thenceforward due to the re- 
public. The blacksin their new condition wanted a 
leader. They chose me to lead them—to be the chief 
predicted by Raynal, as General Laveaux declared, In- 
spired by this call, I entered into the service of France. 
The services that I have rendered prove that it was indeed 
the voice of God that called me. Why doI tell you this? 
Because I owe an account of my life to you? No, indeed! 
I tell you all this that you may render my account'to the 
First Consul, whom, it appears, I cannot reach by letter. 
I charge you, by your fidelity to the mother-country, to 
repeat to Bonaparte what I have said.’ . 

‘You could do it more accurately and forcibly yourself,” 
observed Hedouvile. ‘Let me advise that you go in- 
stead of me.’ 

‘You know,’ replicd Toussaint, ‘who it was that said 
thatI am the Bonaparte of St. Domingo, and that the 
colony could not exist without me. It was our brother 
functionaries» who said it; and never did they say any- 
thing more true.’ . 

The naval captain, Meronet, observed that his ship, now 
in the roads, happened to be that which had conveyed the 
commissary; and that it would greatly flatter him, after 
having brought out Commissary Hedouville, to carry 
back General 'Toussaint L’Ouverture. ‘ 

‘Your ship, sir,’ replied Toussaint, ‘will not contain a 
man like me—a man‘laden with the destinies of a race,’ 

‘But you speak of the burden of your office,’ observed 
one of theaids. ‘It must be great; and all men need oc- 
casional repose. \ Suppose you.retire to France for an 
interval of repose?’ * 

‘Perhaps I may,’ replied Toussaint, ‘when this shrub,’ 
pointing to the sucker ofa logwood tree, ‘shall be large 
enough to make a ship to take me there.’ 

‘You could devolve your cares upon your friend Ray- 
mond, general, if you do not wish fully to trust the whites. 
Be persuaded to visit your brother in destiny and in glory, 
as you call Bonaparte.’ 

‘Raymond is my friend, as you say, and a good man; 
but he is not called to be arbiter of the fate. of the colony, 
See! Here are your messengers, commissary.’ ° 

The officers entered from the barracks, with news that 
the plain was really in a state of commotion, and that no 
adequate defence appeared to be provided by the authori- 
ties of the town, 

‘I charge myself with the defence of the town,’ said 
Toussaint. ‘Your part, commissary, is to sign the new 
proclamation instantly, and to prepare to sail for France, 
with as many persons as désire to accompany you. On 
your promise to do this, I will gurrantee the public peace. 
In this case you incur no farther dishonour than that of 
not understanding the temper and the affairs of the blacks. 
If you refuse to go, I shall arrest you here, and denounce 
you to the government of France as the cause of the in- 
surrection which will undoubtedly ensue. You will not 
choose to incur this infamy. Therefore,’ he continued, 
turning to Captain Meronet, ‘you will have the goodness 
to return to your ship, and prepare it fer the reception of 
the commissary. He will probably join you in the cyurse- 
of this day.’ 

Again addressing the astonished functionary, he con- 
tinued, , 

‘You shall be protected to the latest possible moment 
for the convenience of making your arrangements. When 
I can protect you no longer, I will cause the alarm-gun on 
the height behind the barracks to be fired. At that signal 
you will hasten to the boats and be gone. Assure your- 
self of my justice, and render me an equal measure at the 
court of France. Farewell!’ 

As he entered Government-house, the officers looked at 
each other.in consternation. 

‘Whatis to be done?’ asked more than one. 

‘It is true enough,’ said Hedouville, “that neither I nor 
ony one else understands these people. The danger is 
really pressing, Delon.’ 

‘Most pressing, there is no doubt.’ 

‘Then I have done with this mongrel colony—and I 
am not sorry. Athome, [shall find means to vindicate 
my honour.’ 

‘You mean to depart, then, commissary” 

‘When we hear the alarm-gun. Not sooner. 
possible that it may be amere threat.’ : 

If so, it will be the first mere threat in which this black 
has been detected,’ 

That is true. He usually acts first and speaks. after 
ward. Gentlemen, we shall have to go.’ I must first 
see about this proclamation, and discover whether. any- 
thing else can be done. If not, captain, qu revoir!’ 








It is 


Hedouville and his campanions staid till the 
last moment, foolishly imagining that ‘Toussaint 
would change his purpose; and just escaped with 
their lives, notwithstanding the tremendous 
efforts of the noble Black. ‘To his vigilance- 
however they owed their lives, and no sooner 
were they gone than the cultivators returned to 
their homes, and all became quiet. Hereafter 
we may give‘other chapters, illustrative of other 
qualities in this Deliverer of his race. 








CHARACTERISTIC. 


The following brief paragraph from a South- 
ern paper is characteristic, 


Tallahassee, March 26. 


Awrvut Occurnence,—A_ few nights since, we 
learn, twelve negroes belonging to the Rev. Wesley Ad- 
ams, of Jefferson county, were. burnt to death. They 
were all in one building, and it is supposed. were suffoca- 
ted, and, rendered insensible, as they gave no alarm, And 
when the doors were opened uttered nota groan. ~The 
building was entirely | destroyed. The loss of Mr. Ads 
ams is truly severe and distressing, and he has the sym- 
pathies of a large circle of friends.” 


Twelve human beings! burnt. to! death 
pshaw! that’ is nothing; but the “Joss “of Mr, 
Adams is truly distressing and he has the sym- 





who hastened towards the house; and to another, who 











made for the barrack-yard, 


pathies of a large cirele of friends 1” 
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COUNTY ANTI-SLAV. CONVENTION. 


The Citizens of Hamilton County, 
opposed to the support and protection of the sys- 
tem of Slavery by the Government of the United States ; 
toall interference by the federal government with that 
system as it exists in the slaveholding states; to the en- 
croachments of the Slaveholding Power upon the rights 
and interests of the non-slaveholding + mp and in 
favor of adopting all proper measures for the extinction 
of Apsliican Blorecy bei requested to meet in MOUNT 
PLEASANT, 10 miles North West of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton County, WEDNESDAY the 12th day of 
May next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


W. H. Brisbane, 
J. Blanchard, 
Harvey Hall, 
Thos. Morris, 

B. Bassett, 

G. L. Weed, 

W. Peck, 

W. T. Truman, 
A. W. Hicks, 
G. Williamson, 
A. J. Rickoff, 
Andrew Downie, 
M. Robinson, 

R. P. Donnggh, 
Royal Weller, 
D. D. Nelson, 
Joseph Claypoole, 
A. Miles, 
Asbury Kent, 

A. Kellogg, 

H. Miller, 
Joseph Draper, 
C. Donaldson, 
Thomas Emery, 
James Eshelby, 
W. F. Smith, 

D. De Forrest, 
W. A. Mc Call, 
S. R. Badeau, 
J. Leslie, 

James Stanners, 
John C. Macy, 
Edward Nevers, 
J. B. Walker, 
W. C. Brown, 
Robert Kemp, 
D. R. Williams, 
E. B. Dobell, 

R. E. Price, 
Saml. A. Alley, 
Manly Chapin, 
J. R. Hofer, 

S. Hall, 

Cc. D. B. Mills, 
J. F. Pogue, 

L. C. Ford, 

R. Leonard, 

M. W.Safiord, 
W. N, Stimson, 
G. Pyle, 

Seth C. Foster, 
T. Plumer, 

A. Bardwell, 

T. Goodwin, 
Lewis Cox, 
Samuel Dudley, 
Isaac W. Perkins, 
H. Bushnell, 

D. K. Leavitt, 
E. H. Merrell, 

L. R. Booth, 
W. D. Howell, 
A. Hulin, 

H. B. Fisher, 
G. Waterman, jr. 
S. D. Taylor, 
Marcus Hicks, 

J. S. Edwards, 
John Grey, 
Joseph Decamp, 
George D. Emerson, 
F. S, Thorpe, 
Lewish French, 
Wn. Clawson, 
Thos. N. Burnett, 
Wm. Thompson. 
R. Rancevau, 
Lewis Morse, 
Henry Brokaw, 
Charles Heath, 
Joseph Pouder, 
A. Payne, 

Lewis Hatt, 
Stephen Barnes, 
Daniel Palmer, 
Daniel Isrigg, 
Sam’! Austin, 
Dawson Hubbard, 
Henry H. Isrigg, 
M. Wilkinson, 
Thos. Fuller, 
Richard Gaines sr. 
Samuel Gosling, 
J. T. Kendall, 
H. L. Wilmer, 
Samuel Graves, 
Wm. Edwards, 
Thos. Glisson, 
James Edwards, 
Eli Scull, 

Wn. Runyan, 
Joseph Winings, 
Wn. Henrie, 
Wm. Scull, 

W. H. Scott, 
James Radcliffe, 
James Martin, 
Wn. Martin, 
Andrew Hamell, 
Andrew Vance, 
Jas, A. P. Carnahan, 
W. C. Stevenson, 
W. B. Hill, 
Henry Klanor, 
John Williamson, 
Nicholas Randall, 
Ogden Ross, 
Benjamin Whallon, 
Sam’! V. Roll, 
Josiah Roll, 

John Blackburn, 
J. C. Ramsey, 
James Whallan, 
Anthony Hilis, 
Calvin Bruner. 
John Cain, 

E. R. Glenn, 
Wn. Poe, 

James Terry, 
Ben. F. Johnson, 
Richard J. Atlee, 
Theophilus Rork, 
Simeon Geedings. 
Isaac Thornell, 
Josiah Bonnell, 
David Mong, 

A. L. Bushnell, 
Edward Hunt, 
Richard Hughes, 
Rebt. Marvin, 
Chas. Hassan, 
H. J. Cox. 
George Campbell, 
Harrison Lefton, 
P, H. Galladay, 
A. Benton, 

Peter J. Laberteaux, 
W. Laberteaux, 
Wm. Carey, 

R. G. Hall, 
Josiah Grant, 

A. Grant, 

Joseph Urmston, 
Henry -H. Hanford, 
Joshua Ward, 
John Martin sen. 


James Belveal, 
= —~~Vanatan. 


Heman Walbridge, 
Albert Lewis, 
James C. Ludlow, 
Josiah Denham, 
A. Hopkins, 

G. Bailey, sr 
Matthew Simpson, 
W. Sellew, 

A. Chester, 
John Tipton, 

J. L. Granger, 

J. B. Donogh, 
G. R. Smith, 

C. Burnett, 

E. Harwood, 

G. H. King, 
James Boyle, 

H. O. Merrell, 
Samuel Lewis, 
W. Channing, 
Thomas Heaton, 
G. Bailey, jr. 
G. Mc Culloch, 
Wm. Hart, 

M. T. Glasgow, 
H. C. Grosvenor, 
J. A. Burnett, 
W. Dearlove, 

S. Weston, 

M. M. Leslie, 
John Darlins, 
Wm. Appleton, 
Charles Barrows, 
T. C. Jones, 
Thos. Maylin, 
Samuel Davis, 

H. Glasgow, 

P. Murphy, 

W. Terry, 
Joseph Coppin. 
T. S. Towler, 

J. Gilmore, 

J. M. Campbell, 
8, N. Steele, 


R. Mears, 
J. P. Hills, 
J. N. Ford, 
Josiah Wood, 
J. S. Graves, 
N. Hazen, 
W. Crary, 
L. M. Glover, 
W. B. Hall, 
E. B. Howells, 
James Howarth, 
J. Mc Cleary, 
J, A. Keys, 
J. M. Edwards, 
George Hurst, 
John Greene, 
A. Bushnell, 
H. B. Whitteker, 
T. C. Kenworthy, 
Levi L. Fay, 
T. Griffiths, 
G. D. Miller, 
A. Parker jr. 
A. N. Newton, 
W. C. Duncan, 
John Williams, 
O. Emerson, 
A. Prindle, 
John Wheatcraft, 
James Saunders, 
Wm. L. Mendenhall. 
Alfred Burnett. 
Neh. Cram, 
John Vanzandt, 
Arthur Wheeler, 
Sam’l J. Pouder, 
Israel Hanley. 
Thos. Hubbard, 
David Schofield, 
Wm. Poole, 
Henry Butts, 
Wnm. Hatt, 
N.G. Ellis, 
Henry Gulick, 
Dan’| Wilkinson, 
We Hubbard, 
John Craig, 
R. Gaines, jr. 
R. G. Kendall, 
Ben. Brown, 
J. Mc Knight 
John Lockwood, 
T. R. Glisson, 
Edward J. Glisson‘ 
Jacob Scull, 
Henry Runyan, 
Jacob Antrim, 
Vincent Winings, 
Aaron Famell, 
Rob’t Mullen, 
B. F. Fuller, 
Wm. 8S, Camaghan; 
Rob’t Martin, 
G. W. Martin, 
James Scull, 
James Carnahan, 
Tunis Cook, 
Benjamin Norris, 
Jesse O. Harris, 
Chas. G. Miller, 
Francis Mc Laughlin, 
Aaron Lane jr. 
Wm. Preston, 
J. S. Lane, 
Dan’l W. Turner, 
John Roll, 
Reuben Raymond, 
Simon Whallan, 
Nathan’. 8. Schooley, 
James Dewey, 
Eliphalet Norris, 
Hatfield Williams, 
John Q. A. Bassett. 
John N. Wilson, 
David Carey, 
Thomas Lawson, 
Curtis Edwards, 
John S. Edwards, 
E. W. Carson, 
Thos. Bartolet; 
Ben. Hunt, 
John Miller, 
Joseph Lewis, 
S. F. Lewis, 
Israel H. Butler, 
M. Black, 
W. F. Ross, 
Isaac N. Butler, 
G. L. Rude, 
Joel Sheppard, 
Richard Hannaford, 
W. J. Barbee, 
Isaac Lane, 
Eli Taylor, 
G. Moore, 
Z. Strong, 
Dan’! B. Thomas, 
F. G. Carey, 
Thaddeus Hanford, 
M. Dudley, 
Vincent Shinn, 
John Martin, jr. 
Lazarus Maddux, 
Edwin A. Atlee, 








INTERFERENCE OF THE SLAVE-POWER. 


The Senate of Maryland, after having pass- 
ed certain resolutions affirming in the abstract 
the justice and validity of the title of Maine 
to the contested territory, adopted unanimously 
the following reeolations. 

‘Resolved, That if the British Government 
would acknowledge the title of the State of 
Maine to the teeritory- in dispute, and offer a 
fair equivalent for the passage through jt of a 


adjusting the dispute, and ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the state of Maine.” 

This is significant, certainly. 
dread a war with Great Britain. Sooner 
encounter it, they would lay open the territory 
of Maine to the British power by suffering a 
military road to be cut through it! ‘The resolu- 
tion not only evinces the cold-blooded selfish- 
ness of the Slave Power, but is altogether indis- 
creet, to say the least, being calculated to em- 
barrass the negotiations on this delicate question. 

It is not unlikely that the new Administration 
will attempt something of the kind suggested, 
relying on the harmonious co-operation of the 
slave-states, and enough of the free states of the 
West, to sustain it. It would be well for North- 
ern men to open their eyes in time. ‘The se- 
curity of the slave-system will demand still fur- 
ther concessions of their rights. 

Since Maryland has exemplified the  princi- 
ple of state-interference in foreign negotiations, 
would it not be proper that the legislatures of 
the free states should resolve, that, since Great 
Britain has abolished slavery in her empire, 
itis reasonable that she should refuse compensa- 
tion for southern slaves wrecked on her terri- 
tory, and such refusal ought to be satisfactory to 
the southern states, because slavery is no lon- 


ger a British institution? We hope this will 
be borne in mind. 


Slaveholders 
than 





NATIONAL FAST. 





The following resolution has been adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the American and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 

Resolved, That we recommend tothe abolitionists 
throughout the country, the cbservance of the National 
Fast, appointed by the Executive of the United 
States, to be observed on the 14th day of May 
next, with particular reference to the great sin of slavery, 
that is so specially connected with, and so signally rebu- 
ked by the judgments under which the nation is suffering; 
and that Messrs Leavitt, Cornish and Sunderland bea 
committee to prepare an address to ministers of the, gos- 
pel, on the subject of slavery and theslave-trade, as con- 
nected with such judgments, and deserving discussion at 
ihe approaching national solemnity. 


ARTHUR TAPPAN, Chairman. 
8, W. BENEDICT, Rec. Sec’ry. 


MR. TYLER ON THE DISTRICT OF COL. 
UMBIA. 

We learn that in 1836, Mr. Tyler, as chair- 
man of the Committee in the Senate, on the 
District of Columbia, prepareda report, in 
anticipation that the abolition petitions would be 
referred to that Committee; but leaving the Sen- 
ate before an opportunity for its presentation 
offered, it was subsequently published in a Vir- 
ginia paper. 
define his position on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 


The following extract from it will 


out the authority forits action. Let them read over the 
grants of power contained in the Constitution, and point 
toe that one in particular with which this action is con- 
nected. Until that be done, Congress can rightfully take 
no step operating, either individually or universally, on 
the District. It isin vainthat philanthropy, either well- 
founded or mistatken, shall call on Congress to exert a 
power, which is not only denied on fair implication, but 
expressly and plainly by a restraining clause. The re- 
ply must evermore he, that private property shali not be 
taken except for public use, ard that the public use must 
of necessity arises out of the execution of some one of the 
objects contemplated by the Constitution,” 








TENDER MERCIES OF A CHRISTIAN 

¢ PEOPLE. 

On the night of the first of April, a colored 
man in Hamilton, by some supposed to be a 
fugitive slave, was kidnapped and borne off, 
it is believed, to a slave state. ‘Phe report, 
generally accredited, states, that he was decoy- 
ed to the house of the keeper of a grog-shop, 
whence he was spirited away, a white man and 
two negroes assisting: 
sequence severely beaten by several people of 
color, who were theretpon tried for assault and 
battery. On their trial, it was proved by color- 
ed testimony that the kidnapped man _ was ta- 
ken out of the house by two citizens of the 
place, constables we believe; whose names un- 


The last were in con- 


fortunately we have not now in possession.— 
The white man, alleged to have aided as above, 
was calledas a witness for the state, but when 
sworn, ‘refused fo answer any question touch- 
ing the subject, on the ground that it would 
criminate himself.”” He was one of the two 
citizehs, we suppose, impeached by colored 
testimony. Both of these were subsequently 
arrested and tried. ‘On that trial,’’ says the 
Hamilton Intelligencer, ‘it was proved on oath, 
that a negro had been about town—that he had 
disappeared at that time (Ist of April,) that 
one of the persons arraigned had mentioned to 
several persons that it wasa chance to make 
money—that one of them hired after bed-time 
on the night of the Ist,a two horse carriage to 
go to Cincinnati—the owner took it to the 
house of the one hiring it, where it was repor- 
ted they started, and whilst holding the horses, 
saw three men get in—that one of the offenders 
paid toll at the first gate on the Cincinnati road, 
near 12 o’clock at night—that he drove a car- 
riage with two horses, and two men sat on the 
seat behind him-—that the defendants were seen 
returning alone in the same carriage on the 
evening of the 2nd—that one of the defendants 
reported that he had been to Kentucky.” 

‘On the part of the defence there was no 


| proof offered to the point, not even to show 


whete they were on that night, as any innocent 
man could have done: witnesses were called 
to prove that they had been prosecuted from 
motives of spite, and by the abolitionists. 


Notwithstanding this close circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the strong presumption arising out of 
the colored testimony in the other case, they were 
discharged as innocent. And why? Because 


the oly wittesees wha could testify directly to 
the fact, that these wretches had carried off the 


negroes, were COLORED. Another illustra- 
tion this, of the facility with which the ends of 
justice can be accomplished under our Black 
Laws! No intelligent man in Hamilton, we 
presume, doubts of the guilt of these negro- 
hunters, but the law of Ohio interposes between 
them and justice, and Rascality stalks unpunish- 
ed, glorying in its infamy, doubly assured now 








of impunity in the commission of deeds still 


military road, it would be a reasonable mode of | more fiendish. 


“Let those who invoke the action of Congress, point | 


Our clerical neighbor of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate has lately issued a bull against ab- 
olitionism and the discussion of slavery. He 
will not suffer any correspondent or himself to 
assail through the columns of the Advocate the 
practice of man-stealiyg, as followed by many 
of his brethren in the ministry and laity at the 
South. Of course we cannot expect a. man 
who winks at such a crime, to open his mouth 
freely against kidnapping. It might produce 
too much excitement—besides, it is only a ne- 
gro whose rights are involved. 

We are a half-brutish nation, ministers and 
people. ‘There is no full recognition on our 
part of the humanity of the colored man.— 
What white christian, in his heart, acknowled- 
ges him asa brother? We scarcely know one 
—we do notdo so ourselves. ‘Theoretically, 
we compel ourselves to admit his claims to re- 
Practically, how is it? Colored 
men are murdered, kidnapped, enslaved under 
our eyes—their groans come up into our ears. 
We feel uneasy—exclaim it ought not to be so 
—experience a spasmodic indignation—then 


lationship. 


relax, turn aside to other matters, and all is 
forgotten. We breathe calmly, and sleep 
sweetly, asif blood had not been shed, as if 
God’s children had not been struck down, and 
bound in chains. ‘The blood of poor Scott 
cries from the ground for vengeance, while his 
murderers walk among us unpunished, unre- 
penting, and good men have forgotten the deed. 
And yet, that was a horrible murder—shot down 
in the midst of the family-circle, the eye of his 
wife upon him, the song still lingering on his 
lip—his “spirit in the twinkling of an eye 
plunged into eternity. 

What abolitionist even, feels as he should, 
when the trembling fugitive is reconveyed to 
Kentucky, to be sold from his wife and children 
to the planter of the South?) Ifa white man 
were thus clutched by the fangs of Avarice, the 
whole country would blaze with excitement.— 
Who has forgotten the storm of indignation that 
arose on the abduction of Morgan? Worse 
deeds are done every day—kidnapping is car- 
ried on in Ohio, and yer No sensation is exci- 
ted. ‘The public prints donot mention it--the 
pulpit does not speak of it—men in the market 
place, people who live on the news of the day, 
never hear of it—abolitionists themselves, as a 
body, feel little concern about it—a few of them 
wax warm, butevén they soon grow cold in 
such a region of icebergs—the water trickles 
for a little while, and all is thick-ribbed ice 
again. 


OUR COUNTY CONVENTION, 

The call for this convention appears in another 
column, signed by more than three hundred gen- 
tlemen. Next Wednesday isthe day of meeting. 
We have been asked how long the convention 
will hold—that will be for the meeting itself to 
decide. We suppose not longer than aday— 
some wish it continue two days. We hope it 
will be a large convention, We have already 
announced, that Messrs. Thomas, Blanchard, 
Channing, Morris and Boyle intend to be 
present—we now have the pleasure of in- 
forming Jour readers that Mr. Samuel Lewis 
will attend, if his health permit. How many 
delegates shall Cincinnati send? Itis a pleas- 
ant turnpike road all the way, and only nine 
miles. Letthere be a full understanding among 
our city friends immediately. 








OUR ANNIVERSARY. 

Wednesday, June 2d, one month from to day 
will be held our anniversary. We speak from 
experience when we way, that a heartier wel- 
come abolitionists can nowhere receive, than in 
Mount Pieasant, Jefferson county. 

It is gratifying to see so many societies as- 
sembling in time, for the appointment of dele- 
gates. ‘The Greene county society, in view 
of the suggestion in the Philanthropist, that the 
meeting would be decisive of the fate of the 
state organization, has resolved that it must 
be maintained. ‘The following resolutions, re- 
ported in the same connection by a committee of 
three of which Mr. Purdy was a member, will be 
readily understood. 


“2, Resolved, That to render such organization efficient, 
itisimportant thata paper be continued as the organ of 
such society. 

3, Resolved, That we believe Cincinnati the most suita- 
ble location; but if such paper cannot be sustained at 
Cincinnati we 1ecommend that it be published at some 
place where it may be sustained at less expense, if any 
such place can be found.” 


We have underscored the meaning passa- 
ges. ‘‘A Parer’’—very good, but the society 
already has a paper, called the Philanthropist. 
Why did not the resolution refer to the paper? 

This resolution obliges us to announce to our 
friends, that there is a small number of persons 
who wish to place the Philanthropist under bet- 
ter auspices, that is to say, we presume under the 
control of a party-man; and it is quite possible, 
that an effort of this kind may be made at our 
coming Anniversary. 

It is rather a trifling matter, and we would 
not have mentioned it, had it not been for the 
singular resolution ofour Green County friends, 
We would just say, that if they have ought 
against our paper on account of the opinions of 
its editor, it would, be the better way for 
them to come out openly and declare it. 

The proceedings of their meeting will appear 
in our next. 





(CpAbduction of a Colored Boy. 
We had another case of abduction to nar- 
rate, but have no room in this number. 








ANOTHER MOB AT SHARON. 


Dr. Batrey:—An appointment having been 
given out for an Anti-slavery meeting in Sharon, 
on Saturday 24th, Mesere Hall, Gilmore and 
myself, proceeded to the place where we ar- 
rived about 3 o’clock. 
rived, than a buzz was immediately percepti- 
ble. A number of individuals collected ~at the 
door of the store where we were standing, and 
it was said that “it would not do to hold a meet- 
ing in the school house.’ Something was 
said about free discussion, liberty of speech, 
&c., but very soon some individuals became 
excited and commenced blackguarding. We 








aid nothing further to them, as it was very ev- 


Wehad no sooner ar-} 


—_ a 








ident that Alcohol was doing its work. The 
gentlemen from the conntry felt indignant that a 
meeting could not be held, without the leave of 
stich ‘creatures,~ A citizen of the town also 
thought it was abominable. . ‘The Magistrate 
was consulted with, but “he was ready to do 
his duty” when the business.eame-on, i. e. al- 
ter the mob should have broken up the meet- 
ing, and when there would have been no use 
for him, hewas ready to do his, duly. He 
gave no promise of the protection of law how- 
ever. One of the constables also suddenly 
found out that he must leave on business in the 
country. Another citizen, a respectable physi- 
cian, who had to leave on professional business, 
thought it would be of no use to attempta 
meeting. From these and other indications, we 
concluded that as our audience would have been 
almost exclusively composed of the egg and 
liquot gentry, nothing would be accomplished 
by lecturing. We therefore, left, deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the liberty of speech in 
Ohio.| We overtook the constable as we left, 
who ‘did not know but a man hada right to be 
an abolitionist, but he thought it ‘would not do 
to discuss the subject in Ohio.” 
Is this is a free State? 
Yours &c. 
Davio D. Netson. 
Lame Seminary, O., April 28th 1841. 





For the ‘Philanthropist. 
VERY INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 
Sir:—We, the people of color, residents of 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, deeply touched 
with the result of the trial of the Amistad cap- 
tives, and sensible of the efficiency of your phi- 
lanthropic efforts in their behalf, desire to ex- 
press to you the gratitude which, we think, ev- 
ery humane heart in this native land must feel. 
We, therefore, assembled to congratulate each 
other on the joyful event referred to, have 
Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
tendered to the Hon. John Q. Adams for the 
example he has set this nation, in the deep in- 
terest he has manifested for the due adminis- 
tration of justice to the weak and defenceless, 
and that the secretary of this meeting be direct- 
ed to forward to the Hon. John Q. Adams, this 
resolution. 
D. Jenxins, 
H. Jounson. 
J. Bennett. 


Committee 


Messrs D. Jenkins, W. Johnson, and J. Ben- 
nett, committee of the people of color, resi: 
dents of the city of Columbus, Ohio, 


Washington, April 15th, 1841. 

Fettow Citizens— 

I have received your letter, of the 30th of 
last month, together with the resolution of your 
constituent body communicated in it, and I pray 
you and them to be assured that I never re- 
ceived from any body of men a vote of thanks 
more grateful to my fvelings than yours. 

My only regret is; that any effort for the ad- 
ministration of justiee; whether to the rich or 
to the poor, to the feeble or to the strong, should 
be thought to deserve the thanks of any portion 
of the community. I hope and trust that the 
day is not far remote when justice will be uni- 
versally considered as the common right of all, 
unconfined by any unjust and oppressive dis- 
tinction of color or complexion. 

Whoever shall contribute to that result will 
be entitled to my thanks as to yours, and, 
though I may not live tosee the day, he has 
them, andmy prayers for his success in ad- 
vance. I am, with respect, your friend and 
fellow citizen. 

Joun Q. Apams. 
‘New York, April 4th, 1841. 

Mr. D. Jenkins, Columbus Ohio— 

Sir,—I have received, to-day, a cofmunica- 
tion signed by yourself and others on behalf of 
the people of color, residents of Columbus 
Ohio, containing a resolution of thanks for my 
services in the cause of the Amistad. I rejoice 
in the result of that controversy as sincerely as 
it is possible for any one to do, and am extreme- 
ly gratified that you consider my services wor- 
thy of approbation. 

I cannot conceal from myself, however, that 
you greatly overrate the value of my efforts. 

The case was so plain, and justice would 
have been so enormously outraged by any de- 
cision other than such as has been made, that an 
unfavorable result could not seriously be appre- 
hended. 

But my services, such as they have been, 
have been heartily rendered; and [ think I may 
safely promise that they will always be at the 
service of any cause so well calculated to inter- 
est every humane feeling. 

I beg you sir, to communicate this reply to 
the body whom you represent, and believe me 
that I am with great respect, 

Your ob’t. servant. 
THeopore SepGEwIiek. 


— 


Resolved, by the committee, that the Palla- 
dium of Liberty, the Colored American and 
other Editors who are friendly to true liberty, 
be requested to publish the above, from the Phi- 
lanthropist, in their papers. 


iHE PHILANTHROPIS). 


EDITED BY G. BAILEY, JR. 


CINCINNATI: 
Wednesday Morning, May 5, 1841. 























SIGNIFICANT. 

The appointment of J. G.. Miller, to the of- 
fice of Post Master in Columbus, in the place 
of Mr. Latham, has excited some surprise at 
that place. Mr. Millerisa Straight-out, and 
state-rights’ man. His declaration of adhesion 
tothe whig party was not made till the late 
canvass had considerably progressed. It is 
significant enough, that such an office should be 
conferred on so recent, and we may say, a half 
way convert, to whigism. . For, heis an oppo- 
nent of a National Bank, and we believe, many 
other favorite measures of the whig party. ‘The 
appointment tells something of — the 
political prejudices of Mr. Tyler. But, two 
other circumstances may have something to do 
with it. He is, we are informed,a brother-in-law 
ofthe Acting President, and we'know, an open- 
mouthed anti-abolitionist’ He has often taken 
occasion tv speak contemptuously of abolition- 
ists, and for some time previous to the announce- 
ment of his appointment, his paper was _partic- 
ularly zealous in vituperating their measures 
and motives. Sometwo or threemonths since 
he raised the mad-dog ery of abolitionism 
against the Ohio State Journal, with the inten- 
tion, so far as a looker-on can judge, of break- 
ing down that paper. 





Post Master at Columbus, by an Administra- 
tion, which abolitionists mightily helped to 
place in power. ‘The following eulogium from 
his pen on his brother-in-law, Mr. ‘Tyler, sounds 
well after such an event. 


“The truth is that those familiar with the history of 
this good man’s life have felt no fears, either for him in 
respect for his own fame, or for their country in respect 
of his administration of the government. His public 
service of near thirty years has been illustrated by fre- 
quent shining exemplifications of all the high qualities 
which grace and fortify the character of the patriot. and 
statesman. Giuileless as a child, he isa sagacious and 
quick to discern the artifices and wiles of others. Of a 
spirit kind and conciliatory in a remarkable degree, he is 
firm as the mountain when duty, principle and honor are 
imperiled. Diffident of pretension and slow to arrogate 
superior claims, when the occasion demands exertion, _ he 
is self-balanced, self-sustained and as bold and brave as 
stern integrity and virtuous intentions can make an up- 
right mind, Born and reared in the land of Washington 
and Jefferson, of Madison, Monroe and Hawison, if the 
essential spirit of liberty, as it lived in the breasts of our 
forefathers, be yet preserved in any heart, it is found in 








his. Drinking eagerly the fessons of instruction derived 
from a revolutionary father, he grew up a Republican— 
he has lived and aeted as a Republican—and now stands 
before his country, in her loftiest post of honor and of 
power, unchallenged by one solitary act or sentiment, a 
pure and true Rerupiiean.” 


THE WHEAT TRADE IN THE WEST. 

In the Cleveland Herald we find a very inter- 
esting article on the Wheat and Flour trade of 
the west, furnished by Mr. A. Penfield, from 
which we extract the following items. 

There arrived at Cleveland by the Canal in 
1840, 504,900 barrels of Flower, and 2,151,450 
bushels of wheat, being an aggregate of 4,675,- 
940 bushels of wheat, reckoning 5 bushels to 
the barrel of flour. 

The whole exportjof Ohio wheat on FLake 
Erie, he estimates at about 6,000,000 bushels; 
that from the whole state, at 7,500,000. Other 
estimates make it 8,000,000. ‘The export trade 
of Ohio in this article, is more than 2 1-2 mil- 
lions more than thatof New York, 

The average annual export from the United 
States has not for an indefinite period past 


equalled that, of + 
Next to New York, Baltintore has the largest 


flour trade on the seaboard,‘but the inspections 
there have never exceeded 700,000 bbls., or a- 
bout 4,000,600 bushels of wheat. 

He supposes the west, besides supplying 
alarge emigrant population, furnishes more 
wheat than the rest of the Union. 

The quantity of western wheat sent to Cana- 
da was 2,309,443 bushels, less than one-third 
of itto twenty different points above Montreal. 
The farmers thereupon were so much alarmed, 
that they petitioned the Home Government to 
lay duties almost prohibitory on the importation 
of flour and wheat from this country. 

British commerce is greatly augmented by 
this influx. Of our wheat and flour, equal to 
1,680,195 bushels of wheat was exported the 
past season from Montreal and Quebec, while 
Canada, it would seem, has not raised her own 


bread. 
He thus shows the wonderful increase of the 
trade. 


“We have stated the export trade of 
Lake Erie in 1840 at 
The shipments of wheat and flour 
from Buffalo in 1826, the first year 
after the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted—the Welland not opened— 
were ‘453 tons,’ or 14,045 
Such has been the growth of this one item, of the com- 
merce of Lake Erie in the short space of 14 years, since 
the departure of the first canal boat from her waters was 
announced by the splendid and unrivalled telegraphic 
cannonade; making an era in the commercial history of 
America, second only to that of its discovery by Colum- 
bus.” 


The chief agent in the production of this 
vast and continually increasing trade, is the 
Erie Canal, the honor of suggesting which is 
due to Jesse Hawley of fthis state. Mr. Pen- 
field winds up his interesting article with mueh 
enthusiasm. 


“We mingled in the throng that im last sammer’s sols- 
tice congregated on the green spot of Maumee’s banks, 
the story of whose defence had impressed itself so indeli- 
bly upon the memory of our boy-hood days. Heard we 
not, mingling with the war blast of the brave, other bugle 
notes that came from the still-gliding canal boat on the 
opposite side of the river, pursuing ‘the even tenor of its 
way’ far on where the battle field of “Tippecanoe’ echoes 
to its thrilling tones—where the Wabash rolls its tide 
towards Mississippi’s|flood!—See that boat, bearing on its 
return the rich harvests from that distant and celebrated 
field ofsong. That canal is one of the daughters of the 
Erie Canal, with others of a numerous sisterhood, bring- 
ing its tribute to the maternal improvement. But ere the 
clash of arms was heard on that field, there had been de- 
veloped in another quarter the project, that laid the foun- 
dation of this northern line of commerce which has _alrea- 
dy encircled this interior spot with the arms of its mighty 
influence, and is fast pervading every part of the illimita- 
ble west. 

But however unmindful of his eminent services render- 
ed, the generation to which he belongs may be, posterity 
may do him justice. Indeed the enlarged canal itself and its 
increasing business will be a monument, raised still higher, 
and the record more indelibly made, of the merits of 
of Jessee Hawley. It is quite beyond the limits ofa clo- 
sing article to even hint at the benefits which the West 
has derived from his labors. But while we survey with 
him the vivid panorama of human industry and happiness, 
which he was instrumental in producing, we would for a 
moment, point him to that part of the picture where, on a 
western prairie, he could see “one field of 20,000 acres of 
wheat” waving its golden head to the passing breeze; 
and parting with him we would not forget, that his hand 
touched the spring that set in motion a many «thousand 
wheeled machinery, growing more complex and extended, 
the hum of whose noise shall be heard far down the vale 
of time. Ifheis worthy the gratitude of mankind who 
makes two blades of grass. to grow where but one grew 
before what shall be the measure of praise awarded to 
him, who had such an agency in the production of so 
great harvests as we have considered?” 


the last season. 


7,809,908 








FOREIGN. 
Arrival of the Great Western. 


The steamship Great Western arrived ut New York 
about noon of the 24th. She brought London papers to 
the evening of the 8th April, four days later than the 
date, by the Columbia. Her news is of mo importance. 
The steamship President had not arrived at the time of 
her sailing, and the most intense anxiety was felt on ac- 
count thereof. We make our extracts from the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


England. 


House of Commons, April 6.—Case of McLeod.— 
Viscount Palmerston, said that the next motion on the paper 
was from one of the honorable members for Kilkenney, 
relating to the differences at present existing between this 
country and the government of the United States, and to 
the arrest of McLeod. He put it to his honorable friend 
whether at the present moment he would think it neces- 
sary to bring this question under the consideration of the 
house. For his part he did not see the expediency of 
(Here foltvard this question at the present moment.— 
He trusted that there existed, on the'part’ both of the 
government ofthe United States and that of: this coun- 
try, an anxious desire.to bring the matter to. an amicable 
and satisfactory termination. (Hear, hear.) These 
matters had excited a strong feeling both at this side of 
the Atlantic and the other, and whilst these matters were 
the subject of communication between the two govern- 
ments, anything like a discussion of their details could | 
only tend to dely, perhaps to defeat the object, not only of 
his honorable friend, but that of the English government 








Well, he has his reward:—he is appointed 


| Lead, pig, “ 


hear.) He hoped, therefore, his honorable friend would 
postpone his motion, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hume said no person was more anxious to see re- 
lations of friendship, maintained between this country and 
the United States. Me was opposed to war of any kind, 
but a war with the United States would'b> a most un- 
natural war. (Hear, hear.) After what had been stated 
by the noble lord, he had no objection to_postpone,bis 
motion. 

Revenue $c.—The ofticial statement of the year's afd 
quarter’s revenue was published last night. It exhibits, 
upon the whole year, a decrease of £309,280; and upon 
the quarter ending yesterday the decrease compared with 
the quarter ending April 5, 1040, is £70,514. 

The principal sources of revenue which show a decrease 
‘are the customs and the post office, the former amounting 
to £302,042, and the latter to no Iess than 833,000. The 
increase is to be found principally in the exercise, whiclt 
excceds the last year by £489,299. 

The stamps also have increased £162,722, and the 
taxes £275,019. The probable amount of Exchequer 
bills required to mect the charge on the consolidated 
fund, amounts for the quarter ended April 5, 1841, to 
£4,917,733.—London Herald.” 








Brom Texas. 

By the steamboat Winchester, which arrived yesterday, 

we have New Orleans papers of the 19th and 20th. The 
following paragra;h in the Commercial Bulletin, is all 
we find that would be likely to interest any portion of our 
readers: 
“Galveston dates to the 12th mstant, have been received 
by the Savannah. The Texan steamship Zavalla, arrived 
on the 7th from Yucatan, She had on board $8,460 in 
specie, having received $10,000 for services rendered. by 
the Texain Navy, in taking Tobasco. The Zavalla was 
represented in fine condition, exceyt her boilers, which 
are believed to be nearly burnt out. Judge Webb has 
been appointed Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Mexico, andis to be conveyed by the San 
Bernard, to Vera Cruz. A gentleman had arrivedin 
Odeans, with $20,C00 in specie to purchase goods for 
the Mexican market.” 








From Buenos Ayres, 

Advices have been received at Boston to thie 20th of 
February. The expected engagemens at that time had 
not taken place between the flotillas of Montevideo, then 
before the port of Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine Re- 
public. The hostile flegts were very small, consisting of 
but four small vessels ech. Admirable Coe, formerly éf 
the Buenos Ayrean service, commanded the Montevidean 
flect, and Admirable Brown, who distinguishtd himself 
inthe war between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the flotilla of the Argentine Republic. 
Aten gun schooner had deserted from the Montevidean 
to the Argentine fleet. An attempt was made to re-cap- 
ture her by sixty men in three launches, under Captain 
Beasly, but a single grape shot fired from the schooner 
put them to flight. 

The Montevidin admiral having given notice of his 
intention to capttre, after the 22d, all vessels bearing tle 
Buenos Aryean flag, the pilot boat Was obliged to leave 
her station off Point India and return to Buenos Ayres. 
The affair seemed likely to occasion much inconvenien- 
ce to foreign commerce, although it was expected to 
be of long duration, being looked upon as the last strug- 
gleof Rivera against the superior power of Gov. Rosas. 

An invasion wasso much feared at Montevideo that 
landed and houschold. property had fallen in value ten 
percent, and many families were preparing to leave the 
country. 

Tranquility prevailed in the Argentine Republic, and 
the power of Rosas seemed fully established. Lavate 
wasretiring with all haste he could, (for the purpose, it 
was thought, of seeking an asylum in Dolivia,) before a 
detachment of the Buenos Ayrean army under General 
Jribe.— Nat. Intelligencer. 
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IMPORTANT, 

(cP The Cincinnati Abolitionists are earnestly request- 
ed to meet at the anti-slavery office, on Main st., on 
Thursday evening next, at 7 40’clock; for the purpose 


of making arrangements in view of the County Conven- 
tion, We hope we shall have a full meeting. 
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NOTICE. 

Notice is hersby given that a Convention will be held 
on THURSDAY, the 27th day of May, 1841, in 
the Methodist meeting house, at Economy, Wayne 
co, la.; for the purpose of considering the propriety of 
forming a State Wesleyan Anti-slavery Society. The 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church throughout 
the State, and the adjoining States are invited to attend. 
We particularly invite those of our brethren in Ohio, or 
in any other State, who are in the habit of lecturing, to 
attend the convention, 

No person will be prohitgted from attending as a spee- 
tator, but mone will be permitted to participatein the 
deliberations of the Convention, except the members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Zion’s Watchman will please copy the above notice. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the Wayne 
county Wesleyan Anti-slavery Society. 

GRIFFIN DAVIS, Cor, See’ry, 

April, 8th, 1841. 








Cincinnati Prices Curren Be 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
May, 5, 1841, 
Frour, - “ 4 $356 3 62 
Wheat, - - 52 cfs for new, old 62. 
Corn, ~ - < 20 
Oats, . . 18 to 20. 
WHOLESALN PRICES, WHOLESALE RRICES; - 


Molasses— 

N. O., gall. 30 
Sugar-house, 40 
Mustard, Ib, 374 

Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
Ad, 74 
6d, 64 
8d, 5? 
10 and 20d, 54 
Oil— - 5 
Olive, bask, 550 600 
Winst.gal. 145 150 
Sum.“ « 1 42 1 
Linseed « 70 75 
Tan.,br.b].2000 28 06 
white, “ 1500 1600 
Paper— 
Wrap’ng, r.1 25 
No, l,cap, “3 25 
No. 2, “ “2 75 
Pepper, Ib 124 
Pimenio, “ 19 
Provisions—~ 
Bacon, 
B. hams, 
Sides, 
Shoulders, 34 
Lard, 7 dull 
Butter, plenty, 6 
Flour, bl. 
Pork— 
Mess, bl. 1050 11 00 
Clear, “ 11 50 & 1250 
Prime, “« . 9 
Rump, a Chime lb, 750850 
Rosin, Ten.bl. $4 00 
Raisins, m. r. p $3 00 
Rice, Ib., keg, 5 


Ashes 

Pearl, Ib. 

Pot, “ 5 
Almonds, s. s. 15 
Alum, Ib. 6 
Beeswax, lb. 25 
Beans, bush. 50 
Brimstone, r. lb. 6 
Crackers, ae 
Candles— 

Mold, lb 10 

Dipt, “ 9 

Sperm “ AT 
Coffee— 

Rio, Ib. 

Havanna, 

Java, * 
Coal, bush. 
Cassia, Ib. 
Chocolate, “ 13° 15 
Gheese,  “ 53. 7 
Cloverseed, 4 25 4 50 plenty 
Cloves, Ib. 373 
Cordage—— 

Tarred, Ib. 10 123 

Manilla, “ 16 =20 
Copperas, “ -.3 4 
Castings, s., t. 3 50 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 
Corks, vel.,gr., 50 60 
Camphor, Ib, 150 162 
Chalk, =“ 24 34 
Feathers, 33 a 37 
Fish— ; 

Herring, box, '75 100 
Mac.,1, bl. 1850 19 00 

No.2,“ 163 1700 

No. 3, “ ahi NK 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 .} Sugar— 

Cod, lb. 64s N. Orleans, tb. 7 6. 
Figs, “ 124 “  inbls 
Filberts, Ib. 10 Loaf, 15 to 16 
Glass, box Lump, 13a 18 
Sby 10 350 White Hav’a, 124 18 
10 “12 4650 Brown, G none 
Ginger, race, Ib. 124 Segars— ’ 
ground, “ 424 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
Glue, < » -36 elee, “ 20 25 
pani 2 ¢, 16 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
unpowder— Saleratus, « 

Wade’s, kg, 5 50 Salt-- a ie 
Dupont, “ 700 Zanesville, bu. 30 
Grain— Kanawha, “ 28 
Wheat, bush. 56 T. Island, “+ 40 
Corn, “ 20 S. Petre, er,, Ib: 9 10 
Oats,  “ 16 Shot, bag; 41 75 200 
Hops, east., Ib. 40 | Soap, No, 1, Ib. 6 64 
Hay, ton, 10 00 T1060 No. 2, “ 54 
Hemp, cwt,5 50° 6 00 | Turpentine,gal.75 100 
Tndigo-- Tallow, Ib. 74 68 

Carraccas, 1. 1 75 Teas— 

Manilla, “ 150 1 62 i 
Tron, hak oo Ah Pes = 
Hoop, “ 6 - Y, Hyson, “ 80 
wo r “> i Souchong, “ 62 
, 
White dry “ 10 ped Xp. einy 
In oil, keg, 2 37 Téheded« 
Red, Ib. 124 Va Cav., Ib. 35 to 45 
Logweod, t. 40 00 « 12 Lump, 16 20 

Cut, Ib. 34 5& | Ky.No.T,6tw. 83 & 

Madder, “ 20. 


! zk “« No. 2. 74 
Nutmegs 1 62 1 75 |.Vinegar, gal 


45 





13 
125 
17 
16 


2 
37 00 


3 50 
3 00 
12 
1} 


5} 
7 
° 
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16 
356 a 3 62 
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4 
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and of the government of the United States. (Hear, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Liberty Bell. 
The Black Saxons. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 





Thou'lt guard thy country's freedom, 
To despotize in all the patriot’s pump; 
While conscience, ‘mid the mobs applauding clamors, 
Sleeps in thine ear, nor whispers blood-stained tyrant. 


Coleridge. 


Mr. Duncan was sitting alone in his elegant- 
ly furnished parlor, in the vicinity of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Before him lay an open 
volume of the History of the Norman Con- 
quest. From the natural kindliness of his char- 
acter, and democratic theories, deeply imbibed 
in childhood, his thoughts dwelt more with a 
nation prostrated and kept in base subjection by 
the strong arm of violence, than with the re- 
nowned- robbers, who seized their rich possess- 
ions, andehaughtily trampled on their dearest 
rights. 

‘And so that bold and beautiful race became 
slaves!’ thoughthe. ‘The brave and free-soul- 
ed Harolds, strong of heart and strong of arm; 
the fair haired Ediths, in their queenly beauty, 
noble in soul as well as in ancestry; these all 
sank to the condition of slaves—and tamely 
submitted to their lot, till their free, bright 
beauty passed under the heavy cloud of animal 
dulness, and the contemptuous Norman epithet 


of ‘base Saxon churls’ was but too significantly | 


true. Yetnot without effort did they sink; 
how often renewed, or how bravely sustained, 
we know not; for Troubadours rarely sing of 
the defeated, and conquerors write their own 
history. ‘That they did not relinquish freedom 
without a struggle, is proved by Robin Hood 
and his bold followers, floating in dim shadowy 
glory on the outskirts of history; brave outlaws 
of the free forest and the wild mountain-passes, 
taking back, in the very teeth of danger, a pre- 
carious subsistence from the rich possessions 
that were once their own; and therefore styled 
thieves by the robbers who beggared them.— 
And doubtless they had minstreis of their own; 
unknown in princely halls, untrumpeted by 
fame, yet singing of their exploits in_ spirit- 
stirring tones, to hearts burning with a sense of 
wrong. ‘Troubled must be the sleep of those 
who rule a conquered nation !’ r 


These thoughts were passing through his 
mind, when a dark mulatto opened the door, and 
making a servile reverence, said, in wheedling 
tones, ‘Would massa be so good as gib a pass to 
go to the Methodist meeting 2” 

Mr. Duncan was a proverbially indulgent 
master; and he at once replied, ‘Yes Jack, you 
may have a pass; but you must mind and not 
stay out all night.’ 

‘Oh, no massa. 
than two hours.’ 

Scarcely was the pass written, before anoth- 
er appeared with a similar request; and pres- 
ently another; and yet another, When these 
interruptions ceased, Mr. Duncan resumed his 
book, and quietly read of the oppressed Saxons, 
until the wish for a glass of water induced him 
to ring the bell. No servant obeyed the sum- 
mons. With an impatient jerk of the rope, he 
rang a second time, muttering to himself, 
*What a curse it is to be waited on by slaves! 
If I were dying the lazy loons would take their 
own time, and come dragging their heavy heels 
after them, an hour after | was in the world of 
spirits. My neighbors tell me itis because I 
never flog them. I believe they arein the 
right. ‘It is a hard case, too, to force a man to 
be a tyrant, whether he will or no.’ 

A third time he rang the bell more loudly; 
but waited in vain for the sound of coming foot- 
steps. ‘Then it occurred to him shat he had giv- 
en every one of his slaves a pass to goto the 
Methodist meeting.. This was instantly follow- 
ed by the remembrance, that the same thing 
had occurred a few days before. 

We were then at war with Great Britain; and 
though Mr. Duncan, in conversation with New 
England relatives and frjends, often boasted the 
attachment of his slaves, and declared them to 
be the most contented and happy laborers in the 
world, yet, by some strange coincidence of 
tho’t the frequency of Methodist meetings sud- 
denly suggested the common report, that Brit- 
ish troops were near the cvast and about to land 
in Charleston. As suddenly came the remem- 
brance of Big-boned-Dick, who many months 
before had abscouded from a neighbering plan- 
ter, and was suspected of holding a rendezvous 
for runaways inthe swampy depths of some 
dark forest. ‘The existence of such a gang was 
indicated by the rapid disappearance of young 
corn, sweet potatoes, fat hogs, &c., from the 
plantations for many miles round. 

‘The black rascal! exclaimed he. 
boys are in league with him!’ 

The coming threat was arrested bya voice 
within, which, like a strain of music from some 
invisible choir, aj at once struck up the lively 
ballad of Robin Hood, and thus brought Big- 
boned Dick, like Banquo’s Ghost, unbidden and 
unwelcome into incongruous association with 
his spontaneous sympathy for Saxon serfs, his 
contempt of ‘base Saxon churls,’ who tamely 
submitted to their fate, and his admiration of the 
bold outlaws who lived by plunder in the wild 
freedom of Saxon forests: 

His republican sympathies, andthe system 
entailed upon him by his ancestors, were ob- 
viously out of joint with each other; and the 
skilfullest soldering of casuistry could by no 
means make them adhere together. Clear as 
the tones of a cathedral bell above the hacks 
and drays of acity, the voice of Reason rose a- 
bove all the pretexts of selfishness, and the a- 
pologies of sophistry, and loudly proclaimed 
that his sympathies were right and his practice’ 
wrong. Had there been athis elbow, some 
honest John Woolman, or fearless Elias Hicks, 
that hour might perhaps have seen him a free- 
man, in giving freedom tohis serfs. But he 
was alone, and the prejudices of education, and 
the habits of his whole life, conjured up a fearful 
array of lions in his path; and he wist not that 
they were phantoms. ‘The admonitions of a- 
wakened conscience gradually gave place to 


Tom neber preach more 


‘If my 


considerations of personal safety, and plans for |. 


ascertaining the real extent of his danger. 

The next morning he asked his slaves with 
assumed nonchalance, whether they had a good 
meeting. 

‘Oh, yes massa, berry good meeting.’ 

‘Where did you meet ?” 

‘In the woods behind Birch Grove, massa.’ 

‘The newspaper was brought and found to 
contain a renewal of the report that British 
troops were prowling about the coast. Mr. 
Duncan slowly paced the room for some time 
apparently studying the figures of the car- 
pet, yet utterly unconscious whether he trod on 
canvass orthe greensward. At length he order- 
ed his horse. and deove to the next plantation,— 
Seeing a gang at work in the fields, he stopped, 
and after some questions concerning the crop, 
said to the one most intelligent, ‘So you had a 
fine meeting last night?’ 

‘Oh, yes, massa, berry nice meeting.’ 

‘Where was it ?” 


.The slave pointed far east of Birch Grove.— 
The white man’s eyes followed in the direction 
of his finger, and a deeper cloud gathered on 
his brow: Without comment, he rode on in 
another direction, and with apparent indifference 
made similar inquiries of another gang of labor- 
ers. ‘They pointed north of Birch Grove, and 
replied ‘In Hugonot woods, massa.’ 

With increasing disquietude, he slowly turn- 
ed his horse towards the city. He. endeavored 
to conceal his anxiety utider a cheerful brow; 
for he was afraid to ask counsel, even of his 
most familiar friends, in a community so prone 
to be blinded by insane fury under the excite- 
ment of such suspicions. Having purchased a 
complete suit of negro clothes, and a_ black 
mask well fitted to his face, he returned home, 
and waited the next request for passes to a 
Methodist meeting. 

In a few days, the sable faces again appeared 
before him, one after another, asking permis- 
sionto go tohear ‘Tom preach. ‘The passes 
were promptly given, accompanied by the cool 
observation, ‘It seemsu me, boys, that you are 
all growing wonderfully religious of late.’ 

To which they eagerly replied, ‘Ah, if mas- 
sa could hear ‘Tom preach, it make his hair 
standup. ‘I'om make ebery body tink weder 
he had a soul.’ 


When the last one departed, the master hasti- 
ly assumed his disguise, and hurried after them. 
Keeping them within sight, he followed over 
field and through meadow, through woods and 
swamps. As he went on, the number of dark 
figures, all tending towards the same point, con- 
tinually increased. Now and then, one spoke 
to him; but he answered briefly, and with an 
effort to disguise his voice. At last, they ar- 
rived at one of those swamp islands, so com- 
mon at the South, insulated bya broad, deep 
helt of water, and effectually screened from the 
main land by a luxuriant growth of forest trees, 
matied together by a rich entanglement of vines 
and underwood, A large tree had been felled 
for a bridge; andover this dusky forms were 
swarming, like ants in their new made nest. 

Mr. Duncan had a large share of that animal 
instinct called physical courage; but his heart 
throbbed most audibly, as he followed that dark 
multitude. 


Atthe end of a rough and intricate passage, 
there opened before him, a scene of picturesque 
and imposing grandeur. A level space, like a 
vast saloon, was enclosed by majestic trees, u- 
niting their boughs over it, in richly fantastic 
resemblance to some Gothic cathedral. From 
the points of the arches hung wild vines in lux- 
uriant profusion, some in heavy festoons, oth- 
ers lightly and gracefully leaping onward. ‘The 
blaze of pine torches threw some into 
bold relief, and cast others into a 
shadowy back-ground. And here, in this 
lone sanctuary of Nature’s primeval ma- 
jesty, were assembled many hundreds of swart 
figures, some seated in thoughtful attitudes; oth- 
ers scattered in moving groups eagerly walking 
together. As they glanced about, now sinking 
into dense shadow, and now emerging into the 
red light, they seemed to his excited imagina- 
tion like demons from the pitcome to claim 
guilty souls» He had, however, sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to observe that each one as he en- 
tered, prostrated himself till his forehead touch- 
ed the ground, and rising placed his finger on 
his mouth. Imitating this signal, he passed in 
with the throng, and seated himself behind the 
glare of the torches. For some time he could 
make out no connected meaning amid the con- 
fused buzz of voices, and, half suppressed 
snatches of songs. But, at last, a tall man 
mounted the stump of a decayed tree, nearly in 
the centre of the area, and requested silence. 


‘When we had our last meeting,’ said he, ‘I 
suppose you most all know, that we concluded 
it was best for to join the British, ifso we could 
get agood chance. But we didn’t all agree a- 
bout our masters. Some thought we should 
never be able to keep our freedom, without we 
killed our masters in the first place; others 
didn’t like the thought of that; so we agreed to 
have another meeting to talk about it. And 
now boys if the British land here in Caroliny, 
what shall we do with our masters?’ 

He stepped down, and a fall, sinewy mulatto 
stepped into his place, exclaiming, with fierce 
gestures, ‘Ravish wives and daughters before 
their eyes, as they have doneto us. Hunt 
them with hounds, as they have hunted ws.— 
Shoot them down with rifles, as they have shot 
us. ‘Throw their carcasses to the crows, they 
have fatted on our bones; and then let the Devil 
take them where they never rake up fire 0’ 
nights. Who talks of mercy to our masters?’ 

‘I do,’ said an aged black man, who rose up 
before the fiery youth, tottering as he leaned 
both hands on an oaken staff. ‘I do;—because 
the blessed Jesus always talked of mercy. I 
know we have been fed like hogs, and shot at 
like wild beasts. Myself found the body ofmy 
likeliest boy under the tree where buckra rifles 
had reached him. But thanks to the blessed 
Jesus, I feel it in my poor old soul to forgive 
them. Ihave beena member of a Methodist 
church these thirty years; and I have heard 
many preachers, white and black; and they all 
tell me Jesus said, ‘Do good to them that spite 
you. Now say, let us love our enemies; let 
us pray for them; and when our masters flog 
us, and sell our pickaninnies, let us break out 
singing: 

‘You may beat upon my body, 
But you cannot harm my soul; 
I shall join the forty thousand by and bye. 


‘You may sell my children to Georgy, 
Bat you cannot harm their souls; 
They will join the forty thousand by and bye. 


‘Come in slave-trader, come in to; 
The Lord has got a pardon here for you: 
You shall join the forty thousand by and bye. 


*Come, poor nigger, come in too; 
The Lord’s got a pardon here for you; 
You shall join the forty thousand by and bye, 


‘My skin is black, bnt my soul is white; 
And when we get to Heaven, we'll all be alike; 
We shall join the forty thousand by and bye’ 


That's the way to glorify the Lord.’ 

Scarcely had the cracked voice ceased the 
tremulous chant in which these words were ut- 
tered, when a loud altercation commenced, some 
crying out vehemently forthe blood of the 
white men, others maintaining thatthe old man’s 
doctrine was right. ‘The aged black man_re- 
mained leaning on his staff, and mildly replied 
to every outburst of fury, ‘But Jesus said, do 
good for evil.’ Loud rose the din of excited 
voices; and the disguised slaveholder shrank 
deeper into the shadow’ . 

Tn the midet of the eonfucian, on athtetnic, 
gracefully proportioned young man sprang upon 
the stump, and throwing off his coarse cotton 
garment, slowly turned round and round before 
the assembled multitude- Immediately all was 
hushed; for the light ofa dozen torches, eagerly 


held up by fierce, revengeful comrades, showed | 


his back and shoulders deeply gashed by the 








whip, and still oozing with blood. In the 
midst of that deep silence, he stopped abruptly, 
and with stern brevity exclaimed, ‘Boys, shall 
we not murder our masters ?’ | 

‘Would you murder all? inquired a timid 
voice at his righthand.’ ‘They don’t all erue!- 
ize their slaves,’ 


‘'There’s Mr. Campbell,’ pleaded another, ‘he 
never had one of his boys flogged in his life.— 
You wouldn't murder him would you? 

‘Oh, no, no, no,’ shonted many voices; ‘we 
wouldn’t murder Mr. Campbell. He's always 
good to colored folks.’ 


‘And I won't murder my master,’ said one of 
Mr. Dunean’s slaves: ‘and I'd fight any body 
that set out to murder him. I an’t a going to 
work for him for nothing any longer, if I can 
help it; but he shan’t be murdered for he is a 
good master.’ 


‘Call him a good master, if ye like!’ said the 
bleeding youth, with a bitter sneer in hig look 
and tone. ‘I curse the word. ‘The white men 
tell us God made them our masters; [say it 
was the Devil. When they don’t cutup the 
backs that bear their burdens, when they throw 
us enough of the grain we have raised jo keep 
us strong for another harvest, when they for- 
bear to shoot the limbs that make them rich, 
they are fools who calls them good = masters.— 
Why should they sleep on soft beds, under silk- 
en curtains, while we, whose labor bought it all, 
lie on the floor atthe threshold, or miserably 
coiled up in the dirt of ourown cabins?) Why 
should I clothe my master in broad-eloth, and 
fine linen, when he knows, and I know, that he 
is my own brother? and I, meanwhile, have on- 
ly this coarse rag to covermy aching shoul- 
ders?” He kicked the garment scornfully, and 
added, ‘Down on your knees, if ye like, and 
thank them that ye are not flogged and shot.— 
Of me they'll learn another lesson ! 


Mr. Duncan recognized in the speaker the 
reputed son of one of his friends, lately deceas- 
ed; one of that numerous class, which southern 
vice is thoughtlessly raising up to be its future 
scourge and terror. 

The high bold forehead, and flashing eye, in- 
dicated an intellect too active and daring for ser- 
vitude; while his fluent speech and appropriate 
language betrayed the fact that his highly 
educated parent, from some remains of instince- 
tive feeling, had kept him near his own person, 
during his life time, and thus formed his con- 
versation on another model than the rude jargon 
of slaves. 

His poor ignorant listeners stood spell-bound 
by the magic of superior mind; and at first it 
seemed as if he might carry the whole meeting 
as in favor of his views. But the aged man, 
leaning on his oaken staff, still mildly spoke of 
the meek and blessed Jesus; and the docility of 
African temperament responded to his gentle 
words. 

Then rose a man of middle age, short of sta- 
ture, with a quick, roguish eye, and a spirit of 
knowing drollery lurking about his mouth.— 
Rubbing his head in uncouth fashion, he be- 
gan: ‘I don’t know how to speak like Bob, for 
I never had no chance. He says the Devil made 
white men our masters. Now dat’s ating I’ve 
thoughton a heap. Many atime I’ve axed 
myself how pon arth it was, that jist as sure as 
white man and black man come togedder, de 
white man sure to git he foot on de black man. 
Sometimes I tink one ting, den I tink anoder 
ting: and dey all be jumbled up in my head, jest 
like seed in de cotton, afore he put in the gin. 
At last, I find it all out. White man always 
git he foot on de black man; no mistake in dat. 
But how he duit? Vl show you how !’ 


Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took 
outacrumpled piece of printed paper, and 
smoothing it carefully on the palm of his hand, 
he struck it significantly with his finger, and ex- 
claimed triumphantly, ‘Dat’s de way dey do it! 
Dey got de knowledge! Now, iv’ll dono more 
good to rise agin our masters, dan put de head 
in de fire and pull him ontagin; and may be you 
can’t pull him out again. When I wasa_ boy, 
I hear an old conjuring woman say she 
could conjure de Devil out of any body. I ask 
her why she don’t conjure her massa, den; and 
she told me, ‘Oh, nigger neber conjure buckra 
—can't dot.” ButI say nigger can conjure 
buckra. How he do’t?’ Get de knowledge!— 
Dat de way. We make de sleeve wide, and fill it 
full ob de tea and de sugar, ebery time we git 
in missis’ closet. If we take half so much 
pains to get de knowledge, de white man take 
he foot off de black man. May be de British 
land, and may be de British no land; but 
you tell you sons to marry de free woman, dat 
know how to read and write; and you tell you 
gals to marry de free man, datknow how to 
read and write; and den by’m bye, you be de 
British youselves!) You want to know how I 
manage to get de knowledge? I tell you. I 
want right bad to learn to read. My old boss 
is the most begrudgfullest massa, and I know he 
won't let me learn. So when I see leetle mas- 
sa wid he book, (he bout six year old,) I say to 
him, what you call dat? He tell me dat is A. 
Oh, datis A! So I take old newspaper, and I 
ax missis, may I hab dis to rub my brasses ?— 
She say yes. I put itin my pocket, and by’m 
by, I look to see I find A; and I look at him till 
I know him berry well. Den TI ax my young 
massa, what you call dat? He say datis B.— 
So I find him on my paper, and look at him till 
I know him berry well. Den Tax my young 
massa what CAT spell? He tell me cat. Den, 
after a great long time, I can read de newspaper. 
And what you tink I find there? I read de 
British going to land! Den [tell all de boys 
British going to land. What you do s’posé 
British land 2 WhenTI stand behind _ massa’s 
chair, I hear him talk, and I tell. all de boys 
what he say. Den Bob say must hab a Metho- 
dist meeting, and tell massa, ‘Pom going to 
preach inde woods. But what you tink I did 
toder day ? You know Jim, massa Gubernor’s 
boy? Well, I want mighty bad to let Jim know 
the British going to land. But he live ten mile 
off, and old boss no let me go. Well, massa 
Gubernor he come to dine, my massa’s house; 
and I bring he hoss to de gate; and I make my 
bow, and say massa Gubernor, how Jim do ?— 
He tell me Jim berry well. DenI ax him, be 
Jim good boy? Hesay yes. Den [I tell him 
Jim and I leetle boy togeder, and I want mighty 
bad send Jim someting. He tell me Jim hab 
enough of ebery ting. Oh, yes, massa Guber- 
nor, I know you bery good massa, and Jim hab 
ebery ting he want; but when leetle boy toged- 
er, dere is always somethtng here, (laying his 
hand on his heart.) I want to send leetle backy 
to Jim. Iknow he has much backy he want; 
but Jim and leetle boy togeder, and I want send 
Jim someting’ Massa Gubernor say, berry well 
Jack. So I gib him de backy, done up in de ber- 
ry bit of newspaper thetteH the” British going 
16 land! And massa Gubernor himself carry it! 
And massa Gubernor himself carry it /! 


He clapped his hands, kicked up his heels, 
and turned somersets like a harlequin. These 
demonstrations were received with loud shouts 
of merriment; and it was sometime before suffi- 
cient order was restored to proceed with the 
‘question under discussion. 














After various scenes of fiery indignation, gen- 
tle expostulation, and boisterous mirth, it was 
finally decided, by a considerable majority, that 
in case the British landed, they would take 
their freedom without murdering their masters; 
nota few however, went away in wrathful 
mood, muttering curses deep. 

With thankfulness to Heaven, Mr. Duncan a- 
gain found himselfin the open field, alone with 
the stars. ‘Their glorious beauty seemed to him, 
that night, clothed in new and awful power.— 
Groups of shrubbery took to themselves start- 
ling forms, and the sound of the wind among 
the trees was like the unsheathing of swords. 
Again he returned to Saxon history, and_re- 


‘membered how he had thought that troubled is 


the sleep of those who rule a conquered people. 
A new significance seemed given to Wat ‘T'y- 
ler’s address to the insurgent laborers of his 
day; an emphatic and most unwelcome applica- 
tion of his indignant questign, why serfs should 
toil unpaid in wind and sun, that lords might 
sleep on down, and embroider their garments 
with pearl. 

‘And these Robin Hoods, and Wat Tylers, 
were my Saxon ancestors,’ thought he. ‘Who 
shall so balance causes and effects, as to deeide 
what portion of my _ present freedom 
sprang from their seemingly defeated  cf- 
forts? Was the place I saw to-night, in 
such wild and fearful beauty, like the haunts 
of Saxon Robin Hoods? Was notthe spirit 
that gleamed forth there as brave as theirs ?— 
And who shall caleulate what even such hope- 
less endeavors may do for the future freedom of 
their race?” 

These cogitatons did not, so far asI ever 
heard, lead to the emancipation of his bondmen; 
but they did prevent his revealing a secret, 
which would have brought hundreds to an im- 
mediate and violent death. After a painful 
conflict between contendin g feeling and duties, 
he contented himself with advising the magis- 
trates to forbid all meetings whatsoever among 
the colored people, until the war was ended. 

He visited Boston several years after, and 
told the story toa gentleman, who often re- 
peated it in the circle of his friends. In brief 
outline, it reached my ears, I have told it truly, 
with some filling up by imagination, some addi- 
tional garniture of language, and the adoption 
of fictitious names, because I have forgotten 
the real ones. 








The Truant Husband. 
‘© The painful vigil may I never know 
That anxious watches o’er a wandering heart.” 
MRS. TIGHE. 

It was past midnight, and she sat leaning her 
pale cheek on her hand, counting the dull ticking 
of the French clock that stood on the marble chimney 
piece, and ever and anon lifiing her weary eye to 
its dial to mark the lapse of another hour. It was 
past midnight, and yet he returned not! She arose, 
and taking up the lamp, whose pale rays alone il- 
luminated the solitary chamber, proceeded with 
noiseless step toa small inner apartment. The 
curtains of his little bed were drawn aside, and the 
young mother gazed on her sleeping child! What 
avivid contrast did that glowing cheek and smi- 
ling brow present, as he lay in rosy slumber, to the 
faded, yet beautiful face that hung over him in tears! 
« Will he resemble his father?’ was the thought 
that passed for a moment thro’ her devoted _ heart, 
and a sigh was the only answer ! ; 

«Tis his well known knock—and the steps of 
the drowsy porter echoed through the lofty hall, as 
with a murmur on his lips he drew the massy bolts 
and admitted his thoughtless master. « Four 
o'clock, Willis, is it not ?” and he springing up the 
staircase—another moment he is in the chamber— 
in her arms ! 

Noreproaches met the truant husband, none— 
save those she could not but spare him, in her heavy 
eye, and faded cheek—yet these spoke to his heart. 

« Julia, I have been a wandering husband.” 

«But you are come now, Charles, and alf is well.” 

And all was well, for from that hour, Charles 
Danvers became an altered man, Had his wife 
met him with frowns and sullen tears, he had be- 
come an hardened libertine; but her affectionate 
caresses, the joy that danced in her sunken eye, the 
hectic flush that lit up her pallid cheek at his ap- 
proach, were arguments he could not withstand. 
Married in early life, while he felt all the ardor, but 
not the esteem of love—possessed of a splendid for- 
tune, and haveing hitherto had the entire command 
of his own pleasures, Danvers fell into that com- 
mon error of newly married men—the dread of 
being controlled. In vain did his parents who 
beheld with sorrow the reproaches and misery he 
was heaping up for himself in after life, remonstrate ; 
Charles Danvers turned a deaf ear to advice, and 
pursued, with companions every way unworthy of 
his society, the path of folly if not absolute guilt. 
The tavern, the club room, the race course, too often 
left his wife a solitary mourner, or a midnight 
watcher. 

The first three years of their wedded life had pas- 
sed—to him in fevered and restless pleasure, to her 
in blighted hope or murmuring regret, But this 
night crowned the patient forbearance of the ne- 
glected Julia with its just reward, and gave the 
death blow to folly in the bosom of Danvers, Re- 
turning with disgust from the loss of the hazard ta- 
ble, her meekness and long-suffering touched him 
to the soul; the film fell from his eyes, and Vice, 
in her hideous deformity, stood, unmasked be- 
before him. 

Ten years have passed since that solitary mid- 
night, when the young matron bent in tears over 
her sleeping boy. Behold her now! Still in the 
pride of wognanhood, surrounded by their cherub 
faces, who are listening ere they go to rest, to her 
sweet voice, as it pours forth to the accompaniment 
of her harp an evening song of joy and melody ; 
while a manly form is bending over the music page 
to hide the tears of happiness and triumph that 
spring from a swelling bosom, as he contemplates 
the interesting group. 

Youthful matrons! ye who watch over a wander- 
ing, perhaps an erring heart—when a reproach 
trembles upon your lips towards a truant husband, 
imitate Julia Danvers, and remember, though hy- 
men has chains, like the sword of Harmodius, they 
may be covered with flowers ;—that unkindness and 
initability do but harden, if not wholly estrange the 
heart—while on the contrary, patience and gentle- 
ness of manner (as water dropping on the flinty 
rock will in time wear it ifto softness) seldom 
fail to reclaim to happiness and virtue of the Truant 
Husband. 








Topacco.—T he British.Government derive from this 
article an annual revenue of about three million pounds 
sterling. In 1830 it exceeded this sum, being in amount 
nearly seventeen millions of dollars. igh 


Horriste surninc.—A little after seven last night 
a messenger came to the watch “house reqesting 
captain Furman to repair with medical assistance to the 
house of John Thatcher, near the canal. On reaching 
the house, a little child nearly a year old, was found | y: 
ing on the floor near the door, in the agonies of death, 
from the burne it:had reeaivedyaud its Wretched mother 
was sitting on the edge of the bed with her right. sideg 
breast, and face, burned nearly to a crisp, and inastate 
of beastly intoxication, approaching to utter uncon- 
sciousness, Before any medical assistance was rendered 
the child died, and the mother was expected to live but 
a few hours. The child is supposed to have fallen into 
the fire, and the woman, with an instinct of maternal 
feeling, which even intoxication could not entirely ex- 
tinguish, probably caught up her offspring, and held it 
to her breast, and thus communicating the flames to 
her own clothes. It was a sad and horrid exemplifica 
tion of the curse of intemperance,—Buff.Com, Adv. 





DE a ee a rel 
f r WF ! 
PETERS’ PILLS,| 
REAT ARRIVAL !—<18 bushels, or 75,000 
Boxes of Peters’ Pills.—The subscriber has made 
arrangements with Dr. Peters, of New York, to be sup- 
plied by the quantity with his Pills, All dealers can now 
be supplied at New York prices. 

Of all the Pills we have any knowledge of these are 
the most valuable, Inno instance have they failed to 
accomplish every thing they promised, and thousands 
who have been for years lingering with some obstinate 
or chronic disease, nowa dd their testimony in behalf of 
this valuable medicine. 

‘Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient med- 
cine are unrivalled; all whouse them, recommend 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and mast be used 
to be appreciated. ‘The weak and delicate’ will be 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by remov- 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt humors 
of the body. They require no change in diet or care of 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box, so 
that every one is his own competent physician. 

Dr, Peters has spent much time in experimenting 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases of 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills as the best, 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can be 
prepared for general use, 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that they 
have the alternative principle combined with their cath- 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only cleanse 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they regulate 
the liver, change the morbid secretion strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the circula- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to thenervous system, 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation, and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility from 
their first dose, ‘They can be taken by any person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their operation, becanse 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervous irrita- 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure 1emedy for jaundice, 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, costiveness, 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commencement, 
will invariably check their progress, and save the patient 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness, ‘They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. They operate as a mild and speedy purge, 
and are a safe and certain remedy for worms in chil- 
dren. 

acPPeters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, are 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Glas- 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


COUGH LOZENGES 


sSherman’s Cough Lozenges. 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c. &c.— 
The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand box- 
es have been sold within the last three months, restor- 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of ‘consump- 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colds 
and coughs. ‘They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick- 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 
causee ‘They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are un- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those com- 
plaints. Hundreds upon hundreds of certificates have 
been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by using them, 

The Rev, James Kant had suffered with a distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, andall the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but allin vain. He consulted some 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as he 
could not be cured. A friend advised him totry Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured several 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the-unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock, 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most dis- 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges. 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incurable, and expected 
daily to breathe her Jast. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges, 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he Says no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious. 

Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city. says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice,in a 
great many cases, and they always proved effectual.— 
He has always been able to cure the most distressing 
cases of recent standing in one or two days, 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worst cases ina few 
days. Wa recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness of 
the chest, consumption, &c, &c., asthe best remedy 
they possibly can nse. 

Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 
James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st’ 
Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 


References also, to S. B. Andrews, Judge J. L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G.G. Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have been cured by them. 

Prepared by A. SHERMAN, M. D. 
R 106 Nassau st, New York. 

Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Druggists 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by 
most of the principal merchants in the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States. 

(cPPrice only 25 cents per box. 4) Y 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are an 
infallible remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil- 
dren will take them as ready as acommon pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &c. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by using 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr, Sherman, 
on account of his son,eight years old. He had been 
in a decline for several months, and attended by four 
Physicians who could give him no relief. His symptons 
were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath, disturb- 
ed sleep, broken off by fright and screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 


from the bowels. ‘The Doctor pronounced the case of |. 


one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges. 
After the first dose the child:ran to his parents, frighten- 
ed at the quantity of worms that came from bhim—he 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one box 
he was entirely cured, 

The Rev, Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old, 
was given up as incurable, by two physicians, She was 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that the death 
was alone looked to for relief, Three doses of Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 

Dr- Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice, 

Dr. Castle, 297 Broadway, has used Sherman’s Lo- 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, and nev- 
er knew them to. fail. 

‘Hon. B. B. Beardsley, Col, L, Clark, Joseph Haines, 
Esq. Professor Bingham, and the thousands who have 
used these lozenges, can fully attest to their great and 
wonderful virtues. 

The Hon. B. B. Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of hischildren. It had. been »-?00@ sieve In 
a decline 2nd was atteyaed by the best physicians with- 
out any relief. His family doctor recammended Sher- 
man’s Worin Lozenges asthe only hope; he did so and 
through the blessing of God his child is now well—an 
other living evidence of their wonderful virtues, Mr. 
B. says no family should be without them. d 

More than 2,000 certificates might be added of their 


truly wonderful properties. 
7 A M Prepaid by A. Sherman, M. D. 


106 Nassau st, New York. 
A supply of these valuable Worm Lozenges, just re- 
ceived by W, H. Harrison & 00,, only agent for Cincin- 
nati. 








————S 
PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co, Furniture and Chair 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2. 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets Cin- 
cinnati. Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since theit association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell; Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
utation, they have therefore determined to employ none 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory, 

They respectfully invite their feilow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 

MIT'CHELL, MOORE 4 Co. 
nov 271f 

Ohio Mechanic’s Institute.—This is to certify that 
Messrs. Mitchell & Moor exhibited at the Third Annu- 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 
men’s of Furuiture, viz, a workstand, table, and a birds 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. 

Given under our hand this 27th day of June, 1840, 


ect Joun P. Foore, Pres’t 
. I. Wetts, Sec’y. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


_A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land, 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel'ar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months, 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a Jog house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden, The land is good, ° 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails. 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized ruad. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs, The 
land is rick and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
on the Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house stands upona mound, and has afine view of 
the river and the surrounding country, 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, Joca¢ 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. ‘I'he improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms anda hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 welJs, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar and a_ porch; aleo 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 otchards, a garden 
and a yard well paled, ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring and a log house. ‘The land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 aeres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
springs. ‘I'he land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 125 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. The land 
a quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 

arm, 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise 2 garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees, The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and. two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; alsoa su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines, ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 














OF Price only 25cts. per box. £0 


with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. ‘ 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, a large brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous. springs, 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, The house 
is now used for a tavern, ‘There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, a 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and 4 cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. The land is rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 

A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring, There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland. It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm. 


A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, - 
plum and peach trees. It has a large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter, 

Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the adyantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in. English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected: 





Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by. letter, 
postage paid. 


Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; of 6 
per cent, at 10 dave sight, ‘ 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other partsof Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cineinnati, as soon as the 

tis advised by the Engish a 
payments vied by the. EanighWifesa Nota 
wuugnit and sold, 


OPT he experience of nine years in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St, 





SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


A new supply of this invaluable work just reveived 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery- Depository—Send in your ord 
and keep it circulating, 

Also 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 
October 1839, 





